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ALEXINA 
——_>_—_ 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Oh, she is fallen 

‘Into a pit of ink: that the wide sea 
Hath drops too few te wash her clean again; 
And salt too little which may season give 
To her foul, tainted flesh. Shakespeare. 

TuB-morning ‘had dawned bright and clear, and 
ull were astir in the head-forester’s cottage. Jessy 
was engaged in preparing the breakfast, and her 
iather was busy with his gun, his eyes fixed wan- 
deringly upon his favourite weapon, which was un- 
dergoing a thorough cleaning. 

Had his glances but wandered to his daughter 
he must haye observed a striking change from the 
dull and lifeless girl of yesterday. 

Jessy’s cheeks had recovered their olden bloom, 
her eyes had life and hope in them, and she was ac- 
tually singing over her work, a fact not unnoticed 
but not understood by her simple-minded parent. 

“Jess, my lass,” he said, applying a critical eye 
to the interior of his weapon, “you're getting over 
your fancy for Gosman Kepp, ain’t you? I haven't 
seen you chirp so since the morning he asked you to 
be his wife.” 

“TI feel more like myself again,” said the girl, the 
red deepening on her cheeks, until they looked as 
though two great roses were blooming there. 

“Tm glad to hear it, my lass,” returned Donald 
Kay, with a sigh. “If I had only known that Douglas 
Kepp was coming home again I’d never said nay to 
the lad. Douglas has got a matter o’ a hunder’ poun’ 
laid up, I hear—a pretty fortin’ for Gosman if he 
hadn’t turned out so!” 

Pm. hasn’t turned out so!” exclaimed Jessy, in- 


ignantly. 
_ ‘I know better, my girl. An angel couldn’t con- 
vince me that Gosman is innocent of attemptin’ the 
life of Lord Ashcroft. But I don’t want to harror up 
your feelin’s, Jess, so we won't talk o’ thelad. only 
want to say that by this time he must be many a 
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[ALEXINA MAKES A MISTAKE. ] 


mile from here, and that we shall never see him 
again!” 

For a few minutes the silence was broken only by 
the sputtering and simmering of edibles, the crack- 
ling of the fire, and the noise made now and then by 
the forester as he placed his weapon heavily down 
upon the uncovered floor. 

Kay was the first to resume thé’ conversation. 

“Jess,” he began, “I'm afeard that I’ve got my 
enemies as well as them o’ higher station. A man 
can’t do his duty these a many years without settin’ 
some against him as’ll like toset his blood flowin’ 
round leose. I’m on’y head-forester, and Lord Ash- 
croft is a real lord, as rich as Croesus, but I’ve got 
an enemy as well as he. To be sure though,” he 
added, with considerable pride, “a head-forester 
ain’t nobody, Jess. I’m master of the under- 
foresters, you know, and p’raps, as I may say to you, 
there may not be such a drefful sight o’ difference 
between me and his lordship !” 

He spoke importantly, bridling up like a girl at the 
thought of his position upon the estate of Egremont, 
and Jessy unhesitatingly awarded him the respectful 
admiration he desired. : 

“T hope you haven’t got any enemies, father,” she 
said, simply. 

“I’m afeard I have!” the forester returned, so- 
lemnoly. “Last night I was awakened out o’ my 
sleep by a sound like a tappin’ on a winder, and 
raisin’ of the sash. I jumped up and ran out, with 
my gun in my hand, as soon as I could get on some 
clothes, but there wan't no one to be seen! Did you 
hear such a noise ?” re 

Jessy looked confused. 

As she did so a scrap of white paper was visible 
at her bosom, through the opening in her gown. 

With a startled glance at her unsuspecting father, 
she hastily thrust the paper out of sight, pinned her 
dress over it, and answered, quietly : 

“J—I did think I heard some such noise. Wasn't 
it the wind?” 

“No, it wan’t the wind,” replied the forester, 
shaking his head to give the words emphasis. “ It 
was a man, and I'll be ready for him to-night!” 
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He arose and laid the gun across some hooks upon 
the wull, and washed his hands in an adjoining room. 

By the time this operation was completed the 
breakfast was smoking upon the table, and the pair 
sat down to partake of it. 

The meal passed in silence, and as soon as it waa 
finished the ferester put on his top-coat and prepared 
to enter upon his out-of-door duties. 

“ Shall you be home before noon, father?” asked 
the girl, hesitatingly, as she handed him his 
mittens. 

“No, lass ; and if you want a bit of gossip with 
Douglas Kepp and Grace you can run over there.” 

“Thank you, father, but I should like to be gone 
all day.” 

“ You can do so, Jess,” assented the forester, good- 
humouredly. “ You can leave me a cold bit on the 
table, or I'll visit a neighbour about dinner-time.” 

Jessy thanked him anew for his consideration, and 
hung about him as long as he remained in the cottage, 
as if dreading to have him go from her sight. 

He went at last, and she sat down before the fire 
and drew the scrap of paper from its concealment. 

It contained but three or four hastily written lines 
in pencil, which were signed with the initials of Gos- 
man Kepp. 

Jessy read the lines over to herself. 

They contained the brief statement that he had 
not left Egremont, and could not go without hei. H- 
begged that she would visit him at a place ho 
appointed in the forest, and bring with her food 
and drink, for he was almost famished. He stated in 
conclusion that he had money enough to take them 
both to some distant spot, where they might begin 
their lives anew together, and he conjured her to 
come prepared to go with him. 

“ Poor lad,” murmured the girl. “Ifit hadn’t been 
for this disgrace father would a let me marry him. 
But I love him, and I know he is not guilty, and 
father wouldn't miss me, and perhaps I had better go 
with Gosman! We should come back some day, and 
I'd write to father.” 

Unable to come to a decision she replaced the note 
in her bosom, and set about preparing a second break~ 
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fast, ample @nough forseveral men. She fried bacon 
and eggs, made several rounds of toast, and boiled 
potatoes. These she placed in biuve earthen bowls, 
and the whole was carefully deposited in a large tin 
pail, and set close to the fire to keep hot. 

She then retired to her reom to change her 
attire. 

It was rather curions, since she had not made up 
her mind to desert her father for her unfortunate 
lover, that she put on her best gown—a bright-hued 
linsey- -wodlsey—with a heavy cloak like it, and 
tied on her best hood, a pretty blue-silk one, that 
well became her. It was curious too, since she was 
so undecided, that she donned her few and inexpen- 
sive ornaments, and put her trinkets and scantily 
filled purse in her pocket. 

“There are but a few ehillin’s,” she said, half 
aloud, “and, in ease I showd go with Gosman, they 
would come handy. Id like to go prepared to go 
with him.oreome-home, as I like.” 

Acting omthis principle, she made a few additional 
arrangements, aid then returned to the kitchen. 

She tended ‘the fire by covering it with ashes,in 
the manner known to skilful housewives, aud:then 
taking her. in her hand set out for ther 
appointed by her lever. 

Poor Jeasy had a long walk before her, and the air 
was intensely cold, but she heeded neither of these 
drawbacks, hurrying forward with alight, free s 


but with an.amkious expression of commtenance, keep» | bee 


ing a constant look-out lest she should meet har 


father, erattract:the attention of somewf athe wood | world, | 


men. 


She soon, diverged from the bread avenue lead-+ 


its being you. He thinks you are.@ long distance 
from Egremont.” 

“ And you thought so too until I tapped on your 
window last night, and pushed it up, andthrew inthe 
note. But I’ve been hidden here all the time, Jessy, 
thinking maybe the truth ’d comeout. Is thereany 
news ?” 

“Not of the assassin who has tried so often to kill 
Lérd Ashcroft,” answered the girl, sadly. “But there 
is other news, Gosman.” 

“ Nothing that affects me?” 

“Yes. Your father has come back again, and all 
is made up between him and your mother, and if 
you were only as you were before Lord Ashcroft 
came they would be as happy as the day is long.” 

“My father has comeback! Heaven be praised !” 
exclaimed the under-forester. “My mother will have 
someone then to console her for my absence, and I 
shall be freed from anxiety about her. Where has 
he been so long ?” 

Jessy explained the circumstances of 
Kepp’s return, and the story he had related to 
friends. 


younganan when she had concluded. 
with nig, won't you, Jessy 
father amd my mother, and let them pennagr 
are mastiadctioe 


Jessy, en ene ae, you as well.as you’ 





Lexpandled jis chest and ; xis 2 
“T could make a living % 


we will be. | wilt esate en ed 


| his. face. 


She caught sight of Jessy at the moment the gir) 
saw her, and no retreat was possible for the forester’; 
daughter. 

“Has. my party just passed there?” asked the 
heiress, imperiously, her eyes scanning Jessy's dis. 
comfited features. 

es, my lady. They have gone on.’ 

Anata turned and waved her groom to proceed, 
declaring that she desired a minute’s interview with 
Jessy. 

The servant obeyed. 

“ What are you oe here ?” asked the heiress, 
abruptly, her gaze wandering to the windows of the 
cottage and back again to the pale, perturbed face 
beside her. “Is Gosman Kepp hiding here ?” 

“Oh, no, indeed, my lady,” cried poor Jessy, half 
wild with affright. “ I—I was taking a walk.” 

“With a dimner-pail on your arm,” said the Lady 
Alexina, “You cannot deceive me, girl. I saw 
Kepp’s face this very moment peering out at mo. 
Tell him to come out here. I want to see him.” 

Jessy poured forth protestations and denials, but 


| the heiress only amiled, and answered: 
“I feel free to leave Egremont now,” aid the: 


vs PP ign, 2 I told you that you could not de- 
me, and you ought net toattempt it. I am your 
showers fa friend and will assistbim if he will come out. 
ave | If ho won't. I will call my servant and have Kepp 
m into custody.” 
nen words, uttered in a loud tene, bathe the 
“}eaits of the ew e, and he putanend to colloquy 
by coming to 


fovea pen aged there waa# “look of courage in 
thatstilled Jeasy's Jamentations and beseech- 


ing tothe of the Kepps, pone inta.a/by> j.arms. “Your ) wished to ” he said. 

path whioh led. the very depths.of the wooll, His manner gave. confidence to “Ldo. Send” intojthe.eottage. I won't 
This ‘was shadowed by trees} “Would you wish -to, ‘atart ‘this amopning?” she}: res long.” 

which ut thesunlight soos, Soy butJessy | asked. rebel.atithis command, but 

needed net its gleam nor the facet: itwaswarmer| “No. We should be seon,Jessyddlear. Woshould a whispered entreaty from her lover caused her ts 


because more sheltered from the wimtl:then the one 
she had quitted. 

The path erossed one or two wide avennes travers- 
ing Egremont Wood, and Jessy kept to it for a mile 
or more, then turned into another, whieh was but 
— more:than a bridle-path. 

pon this path, embowered in trees that almost 
cone it from view even of the passer-by, stood 


asmall cottage, of picturesque appearance, as far pe, bray “it would be too. 


could be seen. The windows were uncurtained ; no 
smoke came ftom.the chimney+stack ; and its coual 
air was that of desolation and desertien. 

This cottage was uenally tenanted by one of ‘the 
under-foresters, but it had been vacant sincethe-early 
autumn. 

Jessy had more than once visited it in company 
with Gosman Kepp, and it was her hands that had 
trained the ivy-vines around the small windows they 
half covered—her hands that had trimmed the bushes 
on each side of the front porch. It had been her task 
to beautify this little home as well as. the chalet, for 
her father was expected to have the forest looking 
like a penny garden, and it had been Jessy'splea- 
sure to assist him in so far as lay im her power. 

She passed in at, the little wicket-gate, opened the 
door, and entered the wide living-room. 

She had hardly done so when Gosman Kepp 
emerged.from an inner reom. 

He was greatly changed in the brief.time that had 
elapsed since she had last seen him. 

His hair was uncombed, his heretofore smooth face 
was covered with a bristling sandy beard; his .gar- 
ments were umbrushed and looked as though they 
had been slept in, and he had a hungry look that ent 
Jessy to the heart. 

She set-down ker.pail and sprang towards him, as- 
suring him by words and kisses that her heart.still 
remained true to him. 

And then, with the,practicability that was a part of 
her nature, she bade him sit down, and handed him 
a bottle of aleshe had put in her pocket at the mo- 
ment of leaving heme. 

“ You. mustn't drink too.much,” she said, taking it 
from him when she thought he had hed enough. 

‘ Here is your breakfast.” 

She uncovered the pail, displaying its contents,and 
Kepp did justice to, them, while she surveyed the 
room. 

It was barren of furniture, with the exception.of.a | 
broken chairand a three-legged stool. There was 
nothing.on the floor except dust and. dirt; and the 
or Whe had only a few smonidering embers, in it. 

don’t you havea ive here, Gesman ?” asked 
the ad. “T will make 

“The smoke would ett me! 
“Thad a fire dmzing the night—it was ao tertibly | 
cold—but [ let.it die out towards morning, 
coals can’t. make any smoke, and they take the chill | 
off a good deal!” 

“Father heard you when you eame to the house 
last night, Gosman,” said Jessy, 
me about it this morming. 


But he did net dream. of 








" exited the fugitive. | her groom. The-reasom for 'this act. had been her 
| anoyanee at the silence and ume 
Those | ef Lord Ashcroft, whom she was. resolved to. pique 


i} lo expected, 
| diseomfiture, her horse had stumbled and fallen upon 
“and he speke to | one: knee, laming himself.andtheroughly frighienmg 


merning ; though, of course,” 
Kepp finished his breakfast, and then the couple 
talked abeut their plans, c., Jessy's resolve to 
go -with her lover gaining new strength as she saw 
how @ he 

The hours pf ont too swiftly, and Jessy rose 
several times to take her departure, and as often 
reseated herself, feeling that she could not leave 
Gosman to the cold and loneliness of the cottage in 
which he had found refuge. 

“T really must go now, Gosman,” she said, at 
length, resolutely. “ I will meet you to-night, but do 
not tap on my window lest father should hear you.” 

She had taken but one step towards the door, when 
asonndas of herses* hoofs upor the path startled her. 

With a look of alarm she flew to the. window, peer- 
ing out. 

The cause of her fright was merely the: passing of 
a party ef riders,@tithe head of whom rode Lord 
Egremont. 

The path was so narrowthet two.eould seareely 
ride abreast, eo directly.behind the earl came the 
Lady Lorean Asheroft. hen followed Lady Ngre- 
mout and Lord Ashereft,and Lyle Indor, in the order 
named. 

A party of grooms succeeded. 

“The Lady Alexina is not among them,” said 
Jessy, when they had passed. “I wonder what 
brought them this way to-day.” 

“T believe it’s the only route they hed uot ridden 
over,” said Kepp. “ Besides; there:is a.splendid view 
from the knoll, half.a mile farther,and Lord Egre- 
mont always takes visitors there.” 

“I think I'll hurry on,” said the girl, thoughtfully. 
“The sooner / get away from here-the safer youll 
bel” 

She kissed him a good-bye, and then hastened: out 
of doers. 

She had. seaneely reached the little gate, when she 
Savy, coming up the foxrest-path, the: lady Adexina, 
| attemded by a groom. 

Lhe handsome, imperious face-of the:heiress. had 
» frightened leok, as well.as anyill-natured one,and 
her palfrey limped painfully. 

The truth was, the Lady Ajexinachad.chosen-wil- 
ially to ride through a ctess~path, attended .only by * 











into a display of devotion to ‘her. He had not fol- 
| lowed vher.as she had and,.te crown her 


from rt a a =. 620d aay off. 1 will : being left aldne with the under-forester tho 
your youowill go, Jessy!” 1 noineas betrayed @ embarrassment and 
The “pe Kee t Piece yielded assent. ‘ ion. She the embroidered reins 
“TH with you till noon,” she said. “Father |. held, toyed with her es whip, and finally 
thinks I gone to spentl the day we gee Pingel ind th tj tha rankled at her heart. 
pee cn ‘some a I almost “ Kepp,” she aid, “you have proved 


— @ man of strong will and some resources. 
on have shown how dearly you love money, how 


dmuch you desire it. I think 1 can throw open a way 
to you-by which you can gain more than you have 
ever of. I could promise you safety too, 
and my protection.” 
“td do not understand your ladyship,” 
under-forester, looking at her in surprise. 
“TI wish I could trust you.” 
“ You can, my lady. Iwill never betray your con- 
fidence.” 
“Will you swear that, come what may, you will 
never betray, evento Jessy yendey, what I shall tell 
ou ?’ 
me I do swear, my lady,” declased the wondering 
forester. 
“I believe I can rely upon you,” said the Lady 
Alexina. “Besides, ff-you were to break your oath 
who would believe the penprtieye of. aanapelike you 


said the 


against the at ithe: Lady.of Egre- 
mont ?” arr Ke 

“ Who. indeed?” ej PP, uneasily. 

The heiress hesitated, stuilying his .coun- 


tenance. 
She’ believed him guilty of thrice attempting ,the 
assassination éf her’ betrothed, and she was about to 
aet upon that conviction. 
“Gosman Kepp,” she-exelaimed, iaan undertone, 
“vou.are uader a banat Egremont-now, andiif you 
were to go away with five hundred pounds<in.your 
pocket, and with Jessy Kay for your awife, you-woeald, 
L don’t doubt, bea happy man.” 
“ I would indeed, my uP 
“T ean assist you nd the -eam I haveamentioned. 
You can have it to-merrow if you wieh.” 
“ But how ean I earn-it,my lady ?”’ 
‘The heiress bent forwartl and whispered: 
+ tn carrying ont the parpose-you have three: times: 
ted to effect.” 
“The under-forester stared at her, endeavouring to 
end her-m 
Asheroft is -bent upon urging forward 6 

pac vis hateful to:me,” resamed'the Lady 
Alexina,.all the bitterness of her’ heart dindimg ex- 
pression in her'face and aspect. “ I-mnst evaile:the 
contract entered into by bis father.and mine, and 1 
will not forfeit. my property. if -you have met re- 
linquished your purpose against Lord Ashereit, if 
you still desire his death, make one more effort, aed 
let. that effort be success, 

Gosman Kepp regarded the handsome heiress-with 
horrer. 


“ Say no-more,” hesaid, . “Fhope’ 
misunderstood suut obvehans ig Any 





her. 


mean-to bribe me: to murder that dsandsome, brave 
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young gentleman. I assure your ladyship I am.in-; 


nocent. [I uwéver sought to harm one hair of his 
head. Oh, my lady, tell me you were not in 
earnest.” 


Looking into his honest face, Alexina experfenced, 
a conviction that he spoke truthfully. 

She almost reeled from the saddle as she realized 
her mistake. 

With an effort, she soon commandéd her voice 
sufficiently to say, with pretended. carelessness : 

“T am satisfied, Kepp. Twanted to try you and see 
if you.were really guilty. As I think you are not I 
will use every effort in your behalf.” 

Kepp poured forth his thanks, and was still thus 
engaged When the party of riders, with their 
grooms, suddenly appeared from the nearest cross- 
path, and ¢amie upon them before Kepp could make 
his escape. 

Lady Alexina’s groom had reported her acci- 
dent, and her friends had returned to keep her com- 
pany and learn if she were injured. 

Lord Egremont uttered a cry on beholding Kepp, 
and his first idea. was that the under-forester had 
waylaid his ward and had been about to rob her. 

Alexina did not undeceivé him. 

“Seize the fellow and carry him up to Egremont,” 
said the earl to his grooms. “Put him in the strong- 
room and do not-let him éscape, for your lives!” 

There was.a struggle between Kepp and the ser- 
vants of the earl, arid shrieks from poor Jessy, who 
came rushing from the cottage, but the fugitive was 
ovérpowered and soon upon his way to the mansion, 
closely guarded, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
Ah! that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous viser hide deep vice. 
Shakespeare. 

TrroveHovut the day succeeding his second meet- 
ing in the picture-gallery with the Lady Aimée 
Lord Ashcroft songht in vain an opportunity for a 
private conversation with his host. Lord Egremont 
seemed fo be in nnusual demand. After the ride in 
the forest, during -which the arrest of Kepp was 
effected, the earl was closeted for hours with 
his steward and bailiff, and when he rejoined 
his guests it was to entertain the clergyman of the 
parish, who had come to Egremont to pay one of 
his parochial visits, and to congratulate the young 
betrothed pair on their speedily approaching mar- 
riage. 

The clergyman remained to dinner.and through the 
evening, tempted by. the warm ‘fire-side and plentiful 
amusements, bat he went away at last. It was then 
however too late to.ask the earl for a private inter- 
view, and Lord Ashcroft was obliged to hear the ar- 
rangements for his, marriege. discussed, the wants of 
the Lady. Alexina expressed, and to hear Lyle Indor 
join-in the conversation with a friendly interest that 
would have been appropxiate to a younger brother. 

But the opportunity for speaking with his host 
was afforded at last. 

Lord Asheroft escorted his sister to her room as 
usual, and was then abont to return to the drawigg- 
room when he encountered the earl on the stairs. 

With an eagerness that did not eseape the gaze 
of his host he requested an immediate interview. 

“ Onite.a coincidence,” said Lord Egremont. “T 
was on pry; way toyour room. I want to talk with 
you about the,marriage settlements.” 

In trnth the earl desired also to eli¢it. from Lord 
Ashcroft a renewal of his promise.to proyide for his 
future, and if, possible to secure ¢his provision at the 
time when the marriage settlements should be drawn. 

He put his arm through that of his guest,and they 
passed into Lord Ashcroft’s room together. 

The little parlour was lighted by the bright fire, 
but the lamp tight had ack hood turned on,.anpd the 
room Jay half‘in shadow. 

Lord Egremont drew.a chair up to, the fire, and 
meditated upon the, best manner of breaching his re- 
quest, while Lord Ashcroft examined the embrasures 

f his windows, ,&c., in accordance with the habit 
into whieh hé had fallen. 

“You won’t find anybody concealed there to- 
night,” said the -earl-tooking-=wp with a smile. 
“ Your enemy is lacked up in the strong-room, and I 
defy-him to escape fram it. I shall have him at- 
tended to to-morrow, “His. father and mother came 
here to-night, aid begged pitifully to see him, but 
I sent them away, g them to go over to the 
ail in a day or two, and they would find him 
there.” 

“T hardly think Kepp is enemy,” said Lord 
Asheroft, thoughtfatly eating himself Guy the earl. 

“You doubt it—and-im the face of such evidence 
as we have against him?” cried Lord Egremont. 
“What can convinte you, if the fect that the gun 
and knife were his—-the faet of his being out all 


night at the'time yonr life was attempted with the 
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knife—the fact of your watch being found in his bed|| 
—will not convince you?” 

“ The case does look black agninst him.” 

“T should think so. His very condiict has been 
enough to convict him. The motive has been sup-} 
plied, and f{ regard his guilt as self-evident. You may 
congratulate yours lf, Lord Ashcroft, on being rid of 
an unscrupulous, monomaniacal enemy. But I did 
not comé here to talk of Kepp,” and the earl’s 
face flushed.a little. “ You were good enough, Lord 
Ashcroft, to intimate, on the night of your arrival, 
that ‘you deemed my services as gnardian to your 
betrothed wife worthy of some recognition. Had 
Alexina’s father lived longer I don’t doubt but 
he would have made some provision for my wife and 
myself, for he well knew how narrow was our in- 
come, and how inadequate it was to people of our 
rank and habits.” 

“Were I the husband of yonr ward, my lord,” de- 
elared Lord Ashcroft, “I should consider it my 
sacred duty to care for her, guardians as if they were 
my own parents. Those who had loved and 
cherished_her since her infancy would merit my 
gratitude and kindly offices, But I am not her hus- 
band. What is more, my lord, I never shall be.” 

The earl stared helplessly at his guest. 

“T see you don’t understand me,” explained our 
hero, “Ido not love the Lady Alexina.” 

“ But you said you. were bound in honour ?” 

“T am so bound no longer,” declared Lord Ash- 
eroft.. “Permit me to explain. I told you that I 
did not love her, but since I had won her affections 
I considered; myself no longer ‘free ‘to exercise a 
choice. But .all that. is changed. Your ward does 
not love,me,as you have been led to believe. On 
the contrary, she loathes and. despises me.” 

“ Who'has been defaming her?” cried Lord Egre- 
mont. 

“No one but herself. ‘She loves another, and-——” 

* Who is,he?” 

"Lyle Indor.” 

Lord Egremont uttered a groan, remembering his 
wife’s late apprehensions with regard to her nephew 
and his ward. 

“ How do you know this ?” he, asked. 

Inreply Lord Ashcroft detailed the events of the pre- 
ceding evening, so far as,the heixess was concerned, 
He told why and how he had sought the garden at 
that late hour; of the woman ,who came down the 
walk ; of his discovery of her.identity ; of her meet- 
ing Indor in the pavilion; of the conversation he 
had overheard ; and he concluded: 

“Do you not see, any lord, that no tie of honour 
binds me to the ,woman who Wishes for my death 
that sho may marry another? I woukl rather forfeit 
every penny 1 own than take to my bosom. such a 
wile, even though I did not lowe anothér.” 

Lord. Egrement could not but own WWiat our hero 
was right. 

“It is batter for you to forfeit something than that 
She should forfeit all,” ho ,said. “Perhaps it’s all 
for the best, Lord Ashcroft.  .Aléxina will donbtless 
exult in hor freedom, and will marry Lyle. I thigk 
we can trust to them both for our future prosperity, 
for Lyle is.fond of his aunt. A marriage with hii 
would bring her,nearer to us. ‘The Indors are not, 
an unsuitable connection even for an Bgremont, 
though they are not,titled,” 

The earl spoke cheerfully and ‘hopeftilly, already 
|half reconciled to the changé of suitors. 

But, nevertheless, there was evidently considerable. 
disappointment that Lord Ashcroft was not to be the 
husband of the heiress—a disappointment.mingled 
with anxiety. 

ts cause lay deeper than Lord Ashcroft could 
even imagine. 

“Lord Egremont,”said our hero, breaking the mo- 
mentary silence, “as Iam no longer bound to your 
ward, I offer myself as the suitor of your danghter— 
the Lady Aimée. I.love her as I shall never love 
another, as I have never before loved. My acqnaint- 
ance with her has been brief, but it has comprised’ 
more interviews than you are aware of. She returns 
my love, and has promised to become my, wife. “Will 
you not give her to,me ?” 

The earl shaded his pale face with his hands, and 
said, hoarsely : 

“You know not 4vyhat.you ask. Her birth——” 

“T care nothing for her birth,” interrupted Aimée’s 
lover, impéetuously. “Her beauty.and goodness are 
sufficient dower, without a lofty name, My lord, if 
Aimée were the legitimate daughter of a king I 
could not feel pronder. to ¢laim her hand, to know 
that she loves me, aud ‘to render’ her my homage. 
Her ears shall never be pained by hearing the secret- 
of,her parentage. The. world shall never know that 
she is your child. “Will you not consent to our mar- 
riage ? 

Lord “Hgremont liad listened to this appeal with 
agitation, and he now shook his: head, saying: : 


If I had but known, if I had foreseen. But what am 
I saying? Forget. Aimée’s existence, Lionel, and 


| marry someone suitable to you.” 


“"Phat-one is Aimée. Why let a false pride em- 
bitter the existence of that angel? My lord,” he 
added, with a, sudden thought, “if Aimée were my 
wife it ‘would bé nty greatest pleasure to settle a 
handsome annuity upon her parents.” 

“No, it cannot be. I—I dare not, Lord Ashcroft. 
Her existence must not be known.” 

P At this juncture there was a low knock on the 
oor. 

Lord Asticroft answered the summons in person. 

It was the Lady Lorean who stood theré. Sho 
had come to seek'a private interview with her 
Lr apl and was surprised to find him visited by his 

ost. 

“Tt is my sister, my lord,” said Lord Ashcroft, as 
the earl turned his head—“if you will exouse me a 
few minutes ‘1 will escort her back to her room.” 

The earl assented, and Lord Ashcroft went owith 
his sister to her door. Here she urged him to como 
in for a ‘few ‘minutes, saying that she should not 
sleep from’ atiatiety if he did not, and he yieitied to 
her entreaties, | 

Meaurwhite, the earl leant his head npon ‘his 
hands, and gave himself up to gloom and remorse. 

“Tf I had not committed that fatal act,” he 
mused. “ The avenging hand of fate is lifted against 
me.” 

He-was so absorbed in his own reflections tit he 
did not see the door open and shut stealthily, nor hear 
the soft footstep that came gliding over the floor to- 
Wards ‘him. 

Had he looked up he would have. seen a brrly 
form, a pair of hands ontstretched, clad in cheap 
cotton gloves, and a masked face. 

Lord Ashcreft’s enemy was befort him. 

The sinister intruder crept forward, his eycs 
gleamitig- fromthe almond-shaped apertures in that 
ghastly mask, and one hand ‘chuitehing a ‘sharp- 

inted dagger. 

Prstin Lord Pgremont did not took amp. 

The masked assassin came pn softly throygh the 
dim half-light, until -he stood but a yard divtant 
from the unsuspecting earl. 7 

‘And then he suddenly leaped forward, ard strove 
to bury his knife in the back of Lord ‘Rgremont’s 
neck. 

The blood spurted np from the wotnd ke anzde; 
but he had not time to repeat it, for the earl sprang 
tp atid confronted him, regarding him with fear amid 
horror. 

‘Ax‘the intrader recognized the marbehad injered 
he’ uttered a ‘hoarse ery of dismay, and darted ‘to- 
winds the Moor. 

But the earl was determined that he shoprild- net 


ékcape. 

Uttering ‘aw shout that rang shrilly ‘through’ tire 
cortidpr, ‘tre pres efter the intended assassin, 
chitching his t. 

“the ‘man imme diately turned-at bay. 

“Let me go,” he said, menacingly, in -tasky 
tonés. “Tt thil--you, Pl kill you if you detain me.” 

He erfforcedthis words with a stroke of his-degger 

that took -rffect inthe earl's side, and caused him to 
relax his’ gtesp and fall back in a cheir. 
| “Phe assassin again turned to flee. 
But he was not soon-enongh. Lord Astreroft, +- 
\turving’ from his sister’s room, and, hearing Lord 
Egremont ‘shriek, eame ‘im time to cut off his re- 
treat. 

The man tried to get past him, but our here, ‘com- 
prehending the'situation of affairs at once, barred-his 
progress th that direction, and put himself on~tho 
idefensive, while the wounded earl pulled tho*betl- 
cerd with strength born of frenzy. 

‘The intruder seemed ‘bewildered for a montetrt, 
jand then he rushed upon Lord Ashcroft, endeavonring: 
\to’stab him, 

A fearful conflict ensued. 

Phe sound of hurrying feet soon came’ fromthe 
corridors, the Lady Lorean’s shrieks rang throwgh 
the house, and at these signs of general confirsion 


‘and coming rebcwe the masked intruder uttered a 


lyél of despair. 
| The next, moment the family and seryatits cants 
pouring into the room. 

Lady Egremont and ‘Alexina were among the fore- 
most, and both nearly fainted at sight af the desyre- 
rate assassin, 

Seeing his danger, as the men-servants‘ began to 
form a cordon around him, and: as Lord Aslicroft re- 
treated before him, the would-be murderer’ utterett 
anotheryelt, so fall of horror that it almost curdted 
the blood of ‘the ‘listexers, and then*he dashed to- 
wards the window. 

Before his purpose. had been fairly divined he had 
pier eee the heavy glass, and precipitated 

1imself upon the Jawn below. 





“| wish it might be, Lord Asheyeft—but it camnat. 


“After hint?” said the earl, whose wounds‘ hatnot 
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been remarked. “Bring him upheré, and unmask 
him in my presence!” 

Half a dozen servants rushed out to obey the com- 
mand. 

“Come here, Evelyn,” then said the earl. “The 
fellow has nearly killedme. If I had only a 
doctor!” 

In an instant Lord Egremont was surrounded by 
his family and guests, who soon saw how grave 
were the wounds he had received. 

Lord Ashcroft applied himself to staunching the 
flow of blood, as best he could, and the Lady Lorean 
dispatched two messengers for the nearest physician, 
whose home was three or four miles distant. 

These offices were ‘scarcely concluded when the 
men came upstairs and into the room, witha ghastly 

burden in their arms. 

“Bring him where I-can see him!” said the earl. 

They brought in the body and laid it at Lord Egre- 
mont’s feet. 

“Ts he dead?” he asked. 

“ Dead asa stone!” declared the butler, putting 
his hand on the dead man’s breast. “ He won't never 
dono more harm, my lord. How he got out e’ that 
strong-reom is a mystery to me. The evil one must a 
helped him!” 

“ Oh, dear—I'mafraid!” said the heiress. “ Where 
is Lyle ?” 

“ He sleeps soundly,” said the earl, “ and we won't 
wait forhim. Joseph, just take off that mask, and 
let's see Kepp’s face!” 

The butler bent ever the corpse, and the family 
gathered around, Lady Egremont turning on the 
light. 

Suddenly the butler uttered a cry of terror. 

“ He—he’s get a wig on !” he said. 

“Pull it off then!” said Lord Egrement, impa- 
tiently. 

The butler pulled at the wig, and it came off, bring- 
ing the mask with it. 

The light streamed full upon the ghastly face ef 
the dead man, and at sight of it cries and shrieks burst 
from every lip. 

Fer the face upen which they leoked was the face 
of Lyle Indor ! 

As the earl saw that it was indeed the gentle, 
feminine face ef his wife’s sephew his at first imcre- 
dulous gaze changed, and he sank back, the blood 
jetting up afresh frem his wounds. 

There was no deubt abeut the matter. 

As the excitement ceeled the fact became apparent 
that Lyle Indor, and Lyle alone, was the secret enemy 
of Lord Ashcreft, the same who had thrice before at- 
tempted his life—and the Lady Alexina fell from one 
fainting fit inte another, and was berne at last from 
the room. 

Lord Ashcroft soon came to an understanding of 
the whole case. Indor had thought that he would 
cever relinquish the hand of the heiress, and leave to 
her her fortune, and had secretly tried te put him out 
of the way that he might himself possess Alexina 
and her inheritance. 

Afterwards he understeed hew Lyle Indor had 
found Kepp’s gun in the wood, where Kay had de- 
posited it, and how he had seized it, thinking if the 
act were interrupted, and Lerd Ashcroft should 
escape, the under-forester would be suspected of the 
attempted crime. He had found the knife Kepp had 
lost, and he had hidden Lord Asheroft’s watch in 
Kepp’s bed on the occasion of the search of the 
cottage. 

The ghastly remains were carried to the room that 
had been occupied by Indor, and divested of the dis- 
guise he had worn. The coarse gloves were taken 
from his slender white hands, the disfiguring gar- 
ments removed from his elegant form, and the heavy 
boots that had given him increased height were flung 
away. 

Ail his schemes had failed, and he had perished in 
the toils he had weven. 

The earl grew weaker every moment, and every 
effort to stop the flow of blood from his wounds 
proved unavailing. It did not need that anyone 
should tell him that his injuries were mortal, for by 
the deadly numbness that crept over him he knew 
that he must die. 

“Evelyn,” he said, as his wife sobbed beside him, 
“the doom of the Egremonts is mine, baok 
heaven! I am the last male of the race. 
would like to see justice done before I die. 
meet kim there——” And he shuddered. 

“You will not die, Evart,” said the countess, 
brokeanly. 

“Death wili be here very soon Call Alexina, 
Send the servunw away, all but the butler, the ste- 
ward, and the housekeeper.” 

The orders were obeyed. 

The earl was then laid upon the sofa, to which he 
had hitherto refused to be borne, and he said: 

“ Evelyn, bring Aimée to me. Bring her, I con- 


Evelyn, I 
icannot 


Lady Egremont hesitated, but not long. Heart- 
broken and crushed, it mattered little to her at that 
moment what the world thought of her. She had not 
a bad heart, and there had been many times in her 
life when she would have given everything—even life 
—to undo a wrong that had been begun years before. 

She quitted the room, soon returning with the 
Lady Aimée, Toplift, and the former nurse, who had 
lately come to Egrement. 

The Lady Alexina, frightened and sobbing, was 
already beside her guardian’s couch, her hand held 
in his. 

She looked up as Aimée entered and regarded her 
in astonishment, as did also the other occupants of 
the room, none of whom, with the exception of Lord 
Ashcroft, had ever before seen the lovely captive. 

Lord Ashcroft came forward, with a tender, pro- 
tecting air, and Aimée took his arm, to the infinite 
surprise of the Lady Lorean, who was charmed and 
captivated by the young maiden’s leveliness. 

“ Aimée, Alexina,” said the earl, faintly. “Come 
nearer. Lerd Ashcroft knews, and he alone, that 
the haunted rooms of Egremont have been for years 
the home of this young girl, but even he is ignorant 
of her history. I cannot die without undoing the 
wrong I have done. You all know of the late earl’s 
will ?” 

There was a low murmur of assent, and the coun- 
tess buried her head in the cushions that pillowed her 
husband’s head. 

“Tt is not needful for me to repeat its conditions,” 
said the dying man, in faltering tomes. ‘“ You know 
I was to gain by the life of the infant heiress and to 
lose by her death. Thus, every inducement was 
offered me te cherish and guard her. She wasa 
frail, delicate child, and when about three years old, 
after her nurse had married and gone away, she 
—— te droop, and we feared we should lose her, 
and with her our present home. About that time 
she toek a centagieus fever, and we had no hope of 
saving her. In our despair an idea came to us, and 
we acted upon it.” 

He leeked deprecatingly at the two young girls, 
and then ceatinued : 

“We had a child of our own, of the same age, a 
healthy, active little creature, and when the little 
heiress grew se ill that we theught she must die we 
sent away our servants, whe weat gladly for fear of 
contagion. We were thus left alone at Egremont, with 
the twe children and Toplift, our owa child’s nurse. 
I need not detail how we did it, but it is enough to 
say that in our fright lest the child should die we 
seat our own little one with Toplift to one of the 
farms belonging to the estate—sent her as the little 
Lady Alexina. The little heiress recovered from the 
fever, but was for a long time so drooping that 
we expected her to die every moment. We con- 
gratulated ourselves then on our foresight. We 
recalled our servants and. our child, who returned 
as the heiress, and we fitted up in secret the haunted 
rooms for the occupancy of the rightful heiress. To 
account for the supposed absence of our child we 
stated that she had been taken abroad by a relative. 
Afterwards we gave out that she had died abroad.” 
He put his hand to his side to press back the slow 
but steady jets of the life-fluid, and then resumed, 
gaspingly : 

“So, it was thought our Emily was dead. And 
our child was called the heiress, while the true 
heiress was shut up in the haunted rooms, with Top- 
lift to wait upon her. It was a cruel wrong, but we 
did not mean it to beso. We meant to save ourselves, 
not to injure a hair of her dear head. She grew in 
health and strength, and then how we longed to 
undo our work. But it was too late. I can’t talk 
much more. Alexina,” and he pointed to the Lady 
Alexina, “is not the heiress. She is my own and 
only child. There stands the rightful heiress of 
Egrement, the true Lady Alexina,” and he looked 
at Aimée. “ We ealled her Aimée because we loved 
the little being. we had wronged. Forgive me, both 
ofsyou.” 

The deposed heiress drew back from her- parent, 
regarding him with aversion, but Aimée knelt 
beside him and kissed his damp brow, and assured 
him of her forgiveness. 

“Xina, forgive your father,” begged the countess, 
wildly. “He is dying. You haye not been so 
wronged as Aimée, and she has pardoned him.” 
hus urged, the Lady Alexina pressed a cold kiss 
upon the earl’s face, and he did not notice the 
manner with which she did it. 

‘When Aimée arose from her knees beside her 
guardian she found herself in Lord Ashcroft’s arms. 
“Heaven bless you both,” whispered the earl. 
“ Aimée has passed through the sorrows that befall 
every Lady of Egremont, and Alexina has now to 
bear hers. Aimée, darling, when I am gone will 
you not provide for my wife and daughter ?” 

Aimée promised, and he grew easier. 





jure you, if you would have me die in peace!” 





We will not dwell upon the death-scene. 


The earl lingered until the arrival of the physician, 
and soon after his soul passed out upon the ocean of 
eternity. 

The Lady Aimse was immediately acknowledged 
as the rightful heiress of Egremont, the countess, 
penitent and grief-stricken, desiring to atone for the 
past. The poor widow could hardly believe her 
senses when Aimée ordered that every courtesy 
should be shown to her, and set the example by 
treating her with affectionate deference, such ay 
became a daughter. 

Aimée proved a far greater comfort in her hour of 
sorrow than did her own daughter. 

It was Aimée wlio soothed her grief, who read the 
Scriptures to her, who talked kindly of the dead 
earl, while Alexina lay in her bed, inconsolable 
fer the loss of her beloved wealth, as well ag for the 
awful fate of Lyle Indor. 

The days and weeks passed. 

It was in the early spring when the 
Lord Ashcroft te the heiress of Egrem 
summated by their marriage. 

There was a host of fashionable friends of the 
Asherofts up from London, among them Captain 
Challoner,.who had come to claim his reward for 
-his years of patient waiting. 

The heiress and bride—the lovely Lady Aimée— 
looked more like a saint than ever in her trailing 
bridal robes of white, with her veil floating like a 
cloud around her, and with a crown of oraage blos- 
soms resting upon her bronze waves ef hair, and it 
was with all his heart and soul that Lord Ashcroft 
vowed to “ worship” her till death did them part. 

Among those who accompanied the bride te the 
altar was the widowed countess, whose sombre at- 
tire was a little relieved by white, and whe looked 
upon the scene with unfeigned joy and thanksgiving. 

Her soul was more at peace now than it had been 
for years. 

Her daughter stood beside her, her handsome face 
marred by its expressien of envy and discontent, and 
her manner g.ill as imperious as in the days when 
she was falsely known as the heiress. 

After the marriage Lord Ashcreft took his yeung 
bride to his ancestral home, and it was in the chapel 
where his family had worshipped for generations 
that soon after the Lady Lerean Ashcroft became 
the happy wife of |e, mary Challoner, who had been 
presented with an excellent governmental effice, which 
was little more than a sinecure. 

Lady Egremont and Alexina retired, with Toplift, 
to a pleasant home presented to them by Aimée, and 
there the countess spends her days in penitence, 
sharpened by the and unloving conduct of 
her daughter. ~~ 

Gosman Kepp was of course released on the day of 

the earl’s death, and soon after Jessy became his 
bride, Lord Ashcroft bestowed a neat dowry upon 
Jessy as a recompence to Kepp for his sufferings, and, 
years later, when Donald Kay died, Gosman Kepp 
was promoted to be head-forester, to the great joy 
and pride of his parents. 
The haunted rooms of Egremont were no longer 
closed. The windows were unboarded, arfd tho 
suite became a favourite one with Lady Ashcroft 
during her long annual visits to Egremont with her 
now famous husband and lovely children. Tho 
nurse who cared for her in her own infancy, the 
foster-sister of her mother, became the delighted at- 
tendant of the little heirs and heiresses of Ashcroft 
and Egremont, and all others who had been in any 
way connected with Lionel or Aimée were remem- 
bered with bountiful generosity. 

The years have touched but lightly the sunny brow 
and bronze hair of Aimée, and her sweet, tranquil 
eyes are unclouded, and the holy expression still 
glorifies her face, which is the sweetest in all the 
world to her adoring husband. He has changed 
somewhat, grown portly and dignified, as becomes 
the most famous leader of a certain party in politics, 
but he loves his pleasant home beyond all worldly 
fame, and his happiest hours are those spent with his 
wife and children, wandering through the forest or 
floating over the waters at Egremont. . 

THE END. 
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A Novetty.—One of the novelties of the day is 
a gold pin for @ necktie. There is a miniature 
gold lion seated upon a block of granite, neither as 
big as the copy, the Nelson monument lion and its 
granite base, but smaller, in good taste, and, of 
course, chaste, as lions and marble are—but the 
beauty of the idea consists in the statement that it 
is “the British lion after Landseer,” so that we can 
thus see the relative social position of the two, 
Landseer first and the lion of Great Britain follow- 
ing second, second rank to the artist; this is the 
greatest lift British art has had for a long time, and 
now it may surely compete for the first time with the 








schools of France, Germany and Italy combined. 
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WATER-WOLF 
—$<——_——— 
CHAPTER Xxx. 


Tuat same evening the family of Sir Charles 
Mayne, with their guests, were gathered in the 
handsome drawing-room, around the great table. 
The candélabras on the mantelpiece were full of 
wax candles, each of which was lighted, giving a 
clear, bright light ; and the great chandelier that de- 
pended from the middle of the ceiling burned with a 
steady radiance, cauging the lustres that hung from 
them to flash with rainbow hues. 

The vases were filled with odour-breathing flowers, 
and great sprays of dewy roses trailed over their 
sides, hanging in the air and yielding a delicious 
perfume. The lace curtains were drawn closely over 
the partly open windows, to prevent admission of in- 
sects. 

The piano was open, for Amy had just been enter- 
taining her friends with music. The melody seemed 
yet to echo through the room, although the fair 
musician had taken a seat beside Lady Mayne. 

The tea-tray had just been brought in, and the 
silver urn stood befere Sir Charles, who undertook 
the duty of dispensing the fragrant beverage into the 
tiny cups, that looked like delicate egg-shells, for his 
invalid wife was not equal to the task. 

The urn was flanked upon each side by silver 
baskets, filled “with dainty cakes, and a similar 
basket was laden with large Havana oranges, whose 
golden beauty was set off by the white flowers inter- 
spersed among them. 

It was a dainty little meal and daintily served. 
Lady Mayne and Amy were brightfaced and smiling, 
they having already established a tender friendship 
between them, and the girl delighted to antici- 
pate the wants of the elder lady, and to gratify them 
before even the lover-like husband could do so. 

The fair and ruddy hest, ia his entire suit of white 
linen, and with a slight portion of perfume about 
him, looked as happy as his wife, and even the thin, 
pale face of Judge Oranstoun wore an eager and de- 
lighted expression. ‘ 

The only sad and troubled faces were those of Sir 
Arthur and Harold. 

They sat a little apart from the group, away from 
the bright circle of light; both trified with their 
spoons and sipped their tea in a manner that showed 
how far their thoughts had strayed from the present 
scene and its matexial enjoyments. 


-dear Lady Mayne, you spoke to me of my ancestor, 
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[THE TREASURE FOUND.] 


Harold sympathized so thoroughly and heartily in 
the disappointment experienced by his friend that it 
seemed to him that a shadow had fallen upon his own 
life, and the songs of Amy and the merry conversa- 
tion of the elder gentlemen jarred discordantly upon 
his soul. 

As the young baronet arose to replace his un- 
emptied cup upon the table the light fell full upon 
him, and Lady Mayne noticed how pale and sad he 
looked. 

“ Are you ill, Sir Arthur ?” she asked as he silently 
resumed his seat. “ You look troubled.” 

She looked from him to Harold, and her countenance 
expressed her surprise at their gloom. 

Sir Arthur made a vain effort to throw off his sad- 
ness, and said, in a low tone: 

“T was thinking at that moment, dear Lady Mayne, 
how kind you have all been to me’since I came here. 
I shall never forget it, although I am about to leave 
you, and we may not meet again.” 

“ Going away, Sir Arthur!” cried his host, pausing 
in his conversation with the judge, and looking with 
surprise at his young guest. 

“ Going away !” echoed Amy, in a faint, almost in- 
audible tone, a sudden pallor blanching her cheeks, 
and anguish appearing in her eyes as she fixed them 
pleadingly upon Sir Aldene, 

Harold aroused himself from his reverie, and looked 
sorrowfully at his newly acquired friend, whom he 
leved already as a brother. 

“Yes, Sir Charles,” replied Sir Aldene, answering 
his host. “Tmust leave you by the next vessel that 
goes to England.” 

“ Have you settled so soon that you cannot make 
your way in the Bermudas?” inquired Lady Mayne, 
her sweet face expressing a tender interest in the 
friend of herson “ Why, I thought you came here 
to seek your fortune ?” 

“So I did,” said Sir Arthur. “I owe you all an 
explanation, and I will give it now. The other day, 


Sir Arthur Aldene, who used to be governor of these 
islands. In order to explain my own proceedings I 
must bring up an episode in his history.” 

He paused a moment, glancing at Amy, who was 
regarding him, her soul in her eyes, and con- 
tinued : 

“ At the period when my ancestor gave over buc- 
caneering he found himself the possessor of a vast 
fortune. .The best half of this he toek with him to 
England, of course, when he returned to that country, 
but there was an immense sum which he preferred to 
bury with the intention of coming for it at some 

















subsequent time. 
millions E 

“Millions!” interrupted Lady Mayne, while the re- 
mainder of the group could only look at the quiet 
young narrator in mingled astonishment and be- 
wilderment. 

“Yes; he buried several millions of money, and 
sailed away with the rest. He arrived home safely, 
was made a baronet by the king, bought a vast 
estate, built a splendid mansion, and married 
the younger daughter of an earl. When he had 
established himself to his liking he was so pleasantly 
situated that he could not think of returning to the 
hoy ay for the balance of his fortune. Why should 

e ? ” 

“Why, indeed ?” sighed Sir Charles as Sir Aldene 
made a brief pause. 

“He had more than he could use as it was,” de- 
clared Sir Arthur. “He had a princely revenue, « 
magnificent home, a lovely young wife, and an heir 
was not wanting in due time to complete his bliss 
and farther attach him to his home. Besides, he had 
made charts of the spot where the treasure was 
buried, and he said to himself, as his family increased 
around him, that any of his descendants could come 
after the money whenever any of them should 
need it. At his death he left the charts to his eldest 
son, who in turn transmitted them to his eldest son, 
and thus they have been handed down from one 
generation to another, until at last they have come 
into my care aud keeping.” 

“ But why have none.of these descendants ever 
come after the treasure?” asked Lady Mayne. 

“ Because none of them had need of it. They had 
enough—they dreaded the sea—one was too much 
occupied at court—another was a sort of religious as- 
cetic—another was a dreamy student who could 
not leave his library; and thus each deferred tho 
task until death put it out of his power to reclaim it 
So, from one cause or another, they all waited until it 
was too late, thus permitting the claim to fall 
into my hands, as the last representative of the 
family.” 

The listeners heard this story with a breath- 
less attention, and all of them now looked at the 
young baronet, much as if he had been a prince in 
disguise. Still no one spoke, and Sir Arthur re- 
sumed : 

“T have already told Harold how I became poor— 
that is, how it became necessary for me to have this 
treasure. It only remains for me to detail the result 
of my efforts to secure it. The one thousand pounds 
which I obtained from the interior of the secict 
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He accordingly buried several 
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cavern at St. David’s was placed there by my an- 
cestor for a specified purpose. He fancied the vessel 
in which he went home to England might possibly 
be lost, with his treasure, which he took with him, 
and so placed that chest, which I recovered ‘he other 
day, in a situation easy of access, where he could get 
it at an hour’s notice when he should return, think- 
ing that hiding-place rather more accessible than-the 
burial- -place of his millions. 

“TI recovered that without diffeulty, but I - 
baffled in my attempts to find the felecd whore 
rest is buried. Harold and I have searched raha it 
for two or three days—have interrogated every old 
fisher ian, and made every effort to discever it, but 
all to no effect.” 

His listeners expressed their sympathy, and Sir 
Charles said: 

“ During all these years the island has probably | s 
greatly changed im shape. The winds shift the sands, 
and the waves wear upon the rocks.” 

“T heve that,” respontied Sir Arthur. 
“ The island I seek was called the’T so Cedar Island, 
We have found one of that name, but so totally dif- 
ferent from that described in my chart that | amcom~- 
pelled to believe it is not the right one. The island 
I look for may possibly be under the sea at this time. 
Harold and I have decided that all farther search is 
useless, and I am going back to Englend, where, by 
living cheaply, | hope to make my ingome iu ime 
pay o ff the mortgage on my home.” 

“Do not give up your efforts so soon, Sir Arthur,” 
said Lady Mayne, encouragingly. “If I were m 
your place I should dig up every isle to its foundation 
before I relinquished all hope of recaining the 
splendid fortune left you ky your ancestar.” 

The young baronet smiled sadly, and Harold passed 
his hand gloomily over his fair, girlish forehead. 

There was a thoughtful silence, during which Sir 
Charles and the judge looked blankly at each other, 
ind Amy could with difficulty repress her tears. 

rhe Ex-governor’s face suddenly brightened, and 
he exclaimed: 

“Come, Aldene, my dear boy, don’t give up. I’m 
sure Rosamond can suggest something. She used 
always to help me out of my difficulties by her wise 
counsels, and I am sure she can say something now. 
Rosamond, love,” he added, turning te her, with a 
confident air, “ there is nothing that can equal a good 
and true woman's advice, and we will thank you for 
a little now.” 

Lady Mayne aroused herself from the brown 
study into which shehad fallen, and her sweet face 
flushed vividly as she found herself the cynosure 
of all eyes. 

“You flatter me, dear,” she said. “TI was just 
thinking that when you were Goyernor you had a 
quantity of books and documents relating to these 
islands, and I used frequently to look them oyer, in 
order to make myself familiar with the history of the 
Bermudas. You remember the antiquarian, Lawyille ?” 

“Yes, the queer old gentleman who lived en- 
tirely in the past, and who wore knee-breeches and 
powdered his hair to the day of his death. Yes, I 
remember him.” 

“You remember too that at his death, fifteen 
years ago, he left me his library, having no rela- 
tions, as he said, who would appreciate it. It con- 
tained only two or three hundred volumes, some of 
which I had presented him with. Among them I re- 
member distinctly a quaint old volume about the Ber- 
mudas, with maps and sketches, which was printed 
during the latter part of the last century. I looked 
it over, and remember seeing maps showing the im- 
provements and changes that had taken place in the 
various islands. Porhaps it might contain something 
about Two Cedar Island.” 

“T shouldn't wonder if it did,” cried Harold, while 
Sir Arthur’s face kindled with reviving hope. 
“ Where is the book, mother ?” 

“ Upon the top shelf of the library, in the part de- 
voted to histories. Ithink it is nearly under the 
bust of Gibbon.” 

Harold sprang from his seat, canght up a candle 
from one of the gilded sconces, and vanished from 
the room. 

He was gone but afew minutes, but those minutes 
seemed te his waiting friends like hours. 

When he returned he brought in his hand a little 
old, moth-eaten volume, bound in sheepskin, and he 
waved it above his head with an air of triumph. 

“ We'll soon see what we'll see, Arthur,” he said, 
restoring the candle to its sconce, and drawing his 
chair up tothe table. Come, let us look it over to- 
gether.” 

Sir Aldene drew his chair forward, and both began 
turning over the stained yellow leaves, while Sir 
Charles and the judge, eager and ¢ xcited, came and 
looked over their shoulders. 

There were pages of wearisome description and 
dry details of historical facts, but these were skipped 
and the maps consulted at once. 





}meptal trees, and the toppling over of 





There was a general map of the islands, then se- 
parate maps of each of the larger islands, then pic- 
tures of how they appeared at different dates, charts 
of the channels, &c., each of which was examined, to 
be greeted only with exclamations of disappointment. 

“There’s every island here, I should think, but 
the one we want,” sighed Harold as he turned 
the leaves. “Ah, what isthis? Why, Arthur, here 
is Two Ccder Island, almost the counterpart of your 
chart.” A 

A ery of joy greeted this discovery, end . 
came and looked over Sir Aldene’s shoulder 
her father, while Lady Mayne bent f 


orward, look- 
ing at the picture as it-was presented to her upside} Ma: 
down 


Yea, true enough, there was the counterpart of Sir 
Are. chart, with a page or two of tedigus de- 
pple at about it. Amd over the leaf they found a 
jon picture of Two Cedar Island, as it ap- 
ninety years later, showing the-changes time 
wrought, with the aid of wind andsea. There 
were elaborate details of the disappearance of the 
little penineularand, of course, the creek. punning be- 
trween itand the island, the cutting dawmef the monn- 
great 
boulder that had crowned the cliff. 

“My way is clear now,” cried the young bsronet, 
withabeaming face. “Ishall ne fortune at Two 
Gedery Island to-morrow. Oh, Lady Mayne, how 
can I thank you sufficiently for your thought- 
fulness ?” 

He arose and approached her, holfling out his hand, 
which the invalid took, it warmly, saying as 
she did so that she hoped he would meet with the 
success he so.riehly merited. 

“T must congratulate you too, Sir Arthur,” said 
his host, extending his plump hand. “I hope the 
finding of these maps, and the identification of the 


island, are but the prelude of your inheritance of your | age 
| his chart. 


ancestor's treasure. 

His seme ae ~ iadieccmmrma tal 
fairly roseate with 

‘The judge too insisted upon shaking hands swith 
the young fortune-seeker, and even Amy went 
through the ceremonial, whispering, as she did so, in 
a sly, blushing way : 

“You won't leave us now, will you, Sir Arthur?” 

“No, indeed,” he answered, with a smile and a 
look that very nearly betrayed the secret of his 
love for her. “I shall not Jeave my friends here 
yet.” 

He returned to Harold, who was trying to read the 
long-drawn accounts of the change that had been 
produced in Two Cedar Island during the lapse 
of ninety years, but it was plain to be seen that 
young Mayne was too joyfully. excited to understand 
a word he read. 

The book was deposited carefully in one of Sir 
Arthur’s pockets, to be braught into requisition on 
the morrow, and the entire group engaged in an 
animated discussion, Sir Arthur finding himself the 
hero of the scene. 

The tea-urn was replenished, and the host again 
passed around the mild beverage, his hands trem- 
bling with excitement, and his face ruddier and more 
genial than ever. 

The evening was prolonged until midnight, and 
when the party separated at last each member re- 
tired to his couch to indulge in dreams of unlimited 
health and more than royal magnificence. 





CHAPTER EXKXI. 


TuE morning subsequent te the discovery of the 
identity of Two Cedar Island dawned clearly and 
brightly over the islands. There was a good, fair 
breeze, extremely favourable to the designs of the 
young fortune-hunters, and both Sir Arthur and 
Harold grose soon after daybreak, full of feverish 
anticipations as to. the results of their intended 
labours. 

As the other members of the family had not yet 
arisen the young gentlemen breakfasted alone in the 
wide airy breakfast-room, and soon after took their 
way to the beach. 

“T wish, Harold,” said the young baronet as they 
reached the small boat, “that I had not given 
Fiuch and Gurley their liberty to-day to hunt the 
Water-Wolf. Had we better look for them, or can 
we prosecute our search without assistance ?” 

“ Of course we can,” returned Harold, gaily. ‘‘ We 
might spend the day in hunting up our men, and in 
that time I could dig up the treasure alone. Come 
on !” 

He sprang into the boat, followed by his friend, 
and rowed rapidly to his little yacht, which rocked 
gently upon the water at a little distance. 

They mounted to her deck, drew up the boat, 
raised the anchor, set the sails,and then went briskly 
out into the channel, 

The distance to Two Cedar Island was easily tra- 








versed, and the friends anchored the small yacht s¢ 
closely to a pile of projecting rocks, that served them 
as a pier, that they could easily step from their deck 
upon it. 

The next moment they were upon the island, with 
their chains and spades scattered over the ground 
around them. 

There was noone upon the island except themselves, 
and no sign of life upon the neighbouring islets, so 
they proceeded immediately to business. 

Sir Arthur spread out his chart upon the flat sur. 
face of a rock, age i it mepar with stones ; he 


_ ew ty him by Lady 
the maps with his 


“he some time the-two. Dibowed in vain, the islet 


having been so changed lapse of a century, 
but, with the aid of the ar map, they began ai 
to see their 
° iff yonder, " dealared Sir Arthur, 
“is the one boulder. That 
beach was ence the. 7 ny This 
in centre occupies Pia a cig re the cairn 
_ and yonder bushes fill Gite of the an- 
cient eedars. Having «Sia 5 a Ret it 
remains only to the-distance to our hidden 
ee 


His face. glowed with apatipasentoe did Harold's, 

and he-picked up his chart and said 

“The distance is to be measured by paces. [| 
will read the directions, while you act upon them. 
Twenty. paces westof the boulder—the middle part 

of the ait » ‘on know.” r 

Harold ieeccet to the point of the cliff men- 
tioned, and carefully paced off twenty steps in 
t.a line as possible. He then pzused, 
awaiting farther orders. 

“Thence twenty paces northward,” read tho 
young baronet, from the lettering at the bottom of 


Harold slowly traced out the number of steps, and 


* Thence five paces eastward.” 

They wereaecomplished. 

“Then dig!” exclaimed Sir Arthur, his voice 
ringing with a triumphant thrill. “Oh, Harold, we 


| are upon the eve of its discovery—upon the eve of 


happiness.” 

He thrust his chart and book into his pocket, 
caught up a spade, and ran towards his friend, who 
stood as immoveble as a: statne, and, thrust the im- 
plement into the soil under Hareld’s feet. 

“ Now, then,” he cried, pulling off his coat, “let 
us see how son ave can the question to s 
thorough proof, The sun ig scarcely up,. aad our 
fates ought to be settled. by neon, 

He. set.to work with a Poses geod. will, pia nd- 
some face all aglow with jayous excitement,.and his 
every movement full of eagerness, 

Harold was not him. ap ite het Before 
the young baronet, had. throwp up his third spadeful 
of soil Harold had pulled aff hi oe Be and was work- 
ing steadily beside him with an energy tiiet sur- 
prised his companion, 

“ Well, Harold,” he said, admiringly, as.the pit 
grew larger and deeper, and the mound of earth 
beside it greater, “ when I first saw you.and.sup- 
posed yon were Miss Amy’s lover, you. know ”—and 
his cheek flushed—“I thought you were a girlish 
sort of a fellow, but I've since discovered that you 
have more nerve and strength than men of twice 
your size. The girl who maT you will draw a 
prize in the matrimonial 

“TI fear you would change your mind, Arthur, if 
I aspired to marry Amy,” langhed young Mayne, 
flinging out an immense " spadetul "s ane and then 
leaning upon the handle of the spade. “ How much 
deeper have we to dig before swe. find the. buccancer’s 
legacy ?” 

“Net much. The chart said six feet,” answered 
the young baronet, leaping down into the pit and 
continuing his labour. 

Harold followed him, and for, miagtes no. sound 
was heard save the busy plying of es and picks, 
and+ the washing of the waves against the recks, or 
the screaming of sea-gulls as they took their flight 
overhead. 

Once or twice one of the young men ascended 
from the cavity and looked around te see that the 
yacht was safe and that their proceedings were not 
under scrutiny, and the labour was then resumed. 

“I shall keep up this digging,” declared Sir 
Arthur, energetically, wiping ‘ee iration from 
his brow, “ until I reach that gold S Chi 

At Perhaps we did not mark off the ground right,” 
suggested Harold. “I am sure we've dug six feet ;” 
and he glanced upwards at the side.of the pitand tho 
mound crowning it. 

“Yes, seven, at least,” assented his friend, “ But 
the ground was m ed 0 ctly.. A line could 
not have been truer.” 
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“Perhaps then that Gunnel has discovered it. 
Thefellowis erafty enough for anything,” said young 


a * 

. Botts pansed and leaned on their spades. 

“Tf he has got it I'M search for him until he gets 
as thin as a pipe-stem,” cried Sir Arthur, bringing 
down his spade heavily, to give emphasis to his 
words. “Ah! what's that?” 

His spade had strack against something that gave 
back a metaflic sound. 

Without waiting for a reply to his words, the 
young baronet went to work, and straightway ensued 
a rivalry between the friends as to which could 
labour the faster. 

In a few minutes they hed’ Iaid bare an iron ‘chest, 
heavily clamped. 

The treasure was found! 

It lay there before ‘them, ‘the dull gold shining 
through the rust-eaten iron, and the two ‘friends 
clasped hands, gazing at:it a moment in silence. 

It was more'to them than gold or treasure. Et was 
the realization of cherished dreams ; the happiness of 
loved ones ; future bliss for themselves, to be shared 
with their kindred souls ; the means of doing good, and 
carrying into effect those noble and chivalrous pro- 
jects for the good of mankind cherished ‘by ardent 
and generous souls throughout the world. 

The gleam of the material gold was not half so 
bright as their golden visions. 

“Well,” said Sir Arthur, arousing himselffrom his 
pleasant trance, “my great ancestor’s superfluous 
money has reached the'very one of his descendants 
who most needs it. The old gentleman had little 
idea who would dig up the money he planted here, 
or how long it would remain. “By the way,” 
he added, “isn’t it singular? I am ‘the first Arthur 
Aldene since he bore the name. So it was buried 
and discovered by the only two of the family who 
wero called Arthur. ‘But I won't try to mopilize in 
this pit. Let me get out with the money before 
I proceed to say much.” 

He took hold of the handle at one end of the box 
and Harold took possession of the other. By the ex- 
ercise of great strength they elevated it above their 
heads and landed it upon the side which had 
had no mound of earth thrown upon it. 

There remained five other chests, as Sir Arthur 
said, and these were unearthed and ‘also ' depo- 
sited at the lower side of. thé pit. 

A small iron box, carefully hound with ¢lxmps of 
the same metal, was also discovered. 

It was not more than three inches square, but 
the young baronet appeared to regard it as more 
preciots than all the chests. He carried it in his 
hands until he had ctintbed ott of the cavity, andthen 
he seated himself upou the. ground, depositing it be- 
side hith. 

“Those chests look as ff they had‘indeed been ex- 
posed to the assaults of timte, Harold,” he said, taugh- 
ingly. “Do you want te feast your eyes upon some 
old Spanish gold ? , If,so,look,” 

He knocked off the lid of one of the boxes, it 
being already loose, and there was revealed a store 
of golden coins that seemed almost limitless. 

“There is no use in trying to count ‘the contents 
of the chests,” said Harold. “Yet there hardly 
seems to me to be tiillions.” 

“The chests do not contain millions,” responded 
Sir Arthur, quietly ;“ but this box does, very nearly.” 

“That box!” exclaimed Harold, in astonishment. 

The baronet assented, and drew from his bosom a 
key of peculiar workmanship, which was attached to 
a heavy but much-worn chain of gold, which was 
about his neck. 

He applied this -key to the lock of the box, and 
turned the bolt in it with not much difficulty. 

He then lifted the lid and displayed to his friend 
its contents. 

They consisted of Giamonds, cut and uncut, inter- 
spersed with a féw other sorts of precious stones. 

The gems sent forth a burst of radiance, as the 
young men looked upon them, as if emitting all at 
once the light that had been imprisoned so long. 

“ How rich you are, Arthur!” said Harold as his 
friend relocked the box and put it in the pocket of 
his coat. 

“ How rich we are, Harold!” returned the young 
baronet, putting his arm around his companion. “ You 
and I are brothers, you know.” 

“But I do not like to accept your generosity ——” 

“ Not generosity, Harold, but simply a present from 
your brother. I am older than you are, and claim 
the privilege of providing for you as for a younger 
brother. , You would not grieve me by a refusal ?” 

He spoke so frankly, and with such a fraternal 
manner, that even. Harold, with all ‘his pride and in- 
onsen could not refuse to accept what he would 

estow, P A 

“T will accept a present from you, Arthur,” he re- 

sponded, his countenance beaming with gratitude and 


“Only fonr of those chests, Harold,” said the 
young baronet. “Not a word now; I can wellafford 
to spare them, since I have this box of jewels.” 
Harold tried to-thank Sir Arthur, but relingnished 
the attempt, and embraced him in silence. 

(To be continued) 
ee 


EMLLY'S SEGRE. 


OPAPTERR L 


“Miss Curran is about to ‘be married,” Baid..one 1 
ofthe gosstps of the ety ae of 8———.. ““She 
has engaged Miss Sandsto make her-wetlding-dress ; 
she bought it yesterday.” 

“Tt will be a good mateh “fortter,” responded. her 
friend; “I'thonght Mr. Lawden was partial to her, 
when-she first came here ; he always had a goed deni [ 
to say to her.” 

“¥es; but ft seems as ffhe miight have done’ bet- 
ter for himself. Miss Curran is #-fine ,gtrl—nobody 
has -a word to s#y against her, but there are 
other girls of good family he might have had, and 
the right sort of a marriage, if Ne must.marty when 
he’s just beginning to prittise, Helps a mana good! 
deal.” 

Mr. Lawden had ‘liad ome sich thorglits as these 
which closed the good lady’s speech, before he made 
his proposal to Emily “Curran to become his wife. 
She was an orphan, with nothing bat her pretty face 
and getitle ways to recommend her. 

He had been two years entered on lis proféssion, 
that of the law—a struggling one in most cases; but 
he was an only son, his parents thrifty, well-to-do 
people ;.and with means for the present, and a steady, 
growing practice, which his hopes promised to be lu- 
crative, somewhere in the future, he saw no reason 
why he should not settle down in a home of his own. 

His mother would gladly have chosen a ‘wife for 
him; his sister, who was on ‘the point of making 
whiat the family called a briltiant match, ventured to 
put her disapproval into Words. But the young man’s! 
heart was warnily interested, and persnasions faited, 
as they generally do. insuch cases. 

Emily had ‘no suspicion of the cool wel¢ome which 
awaited her from her new relatives as she thotight of 
them in Her little chamber—serupulously neat, while 
her fingers flew with the busy needle, which was 
giving the finishing touches to her outfit. She had 
néver known what family affection was, in the nine- 
teen years which made up her short life. ‘She trad no 
recollection of the faves of father or mother ; far back 
im the past she remeteberetl a dreary voyage, over a 
‘broad, wide sheet of water, with hér baby sister, and 
the cold, orderly care of strangers, received and at- 
tended her, until she grew up to take the burden of 
her own support. She had always called the sober 
farmer and his wife with whom’she had lived uncle 
and aunt, and she was told that her own parents had 
died when she was too young to be'sensilie of their 
loss. 

It was May now—warm, budding May. The wed- 

ding was to take place In June—a very quiet affair ; 
they were to be married at Mrs. C,’s, and to set, out 
that morning on a short tour, from which they would 
return to take possession of the pretty cottage, which 
Mr. Lawden had already engaged, and commenced to 
fit up. 
It wanted but a weck of the expected day, when 
Emily received a letter from home, saying that her 
aunt lay very dangerously ill of a prevalent fever, 
and begging Emily to come to her immediately. 

Tt wanted only an hour to the time at which the 
stage would es on its way to the station, which 
was a mile off; Emily had only time to make her 
hurried ‘toilet, pack a change of dress she might 
need in her bag, make an explanation to her land- 
lady, and write a short letter to Mr. Lawden. 

She would have been glad'to have'seen him before 
setting out on her gloomy journey, bit he had been 
catled away that morning, and it was very doubtful 
if he were yet at his office, 

She felt very sad as she tookher place inthe stage 
which was full of passengers; the change from her’ 
approaching prospects to the cares and anxieties of a 
sick-room was & very great one; she could not be 
said to havea very strong affection for her aunt, who 
had always treated her with a ‘cool degree of kind- 
tess, but the power of habit is strong, and'she found 
herself wiping away a few tears at the thoughts of 
her dangerous situation. 

The ride‘was fatiguing, and she was glad when, at 
dusk, the conductor called out a familiar name, and she 
was handed out, to take her way up the road to the 
old farm-house. 

Theapple-trees were white with blessoms, the pink 
spikes of the, lilacs flooded the-air with fragrance, 
and the robins were singing their Vesper songs.in 
the fields. 





thiekly pprnkicd the brook.as she turned the corner 
to the little white gate which opened tpan the walk 
leading to the house, 
A figure which she recogtized to ‘he her :stter’s 
stood in the open door-way looking earndafly in ‘the 
direction from which she waseoming. They niééin 
a moment; Emily did not pause tofasten the pate be- 
hind her in her trepidation. 
“Ts aunt living, Panny ?” were her frat. words. 
“Yes,” said her sister; “but, oh! she is so: ill! 
She has had nobody to take care Of her fait me: Tam 
gind yeu have come.” 
‘Pity threw a pitying look over fliealighti girlish 
figure before her as she stepped in ; seavWely fiftden, 
small for her age, she looked unfit:for.so gnedt-® re- 
rene. She: knew too from her autit’s' disposi- 
on that her young nurse had vot found. fer efbher a 


patient or unexacting invalid, 


——e 


CHAPTER It. 


Mrs. CurrAn’s disease hadwearhed a point beyond 
the possibility of recovery, but she lingeredon ynder 
Emily’s faithfal care for seven days and nights, when 
she sank away'into the repose of death. In her last 
hour she desired her husband and her youngestnieco 
to leave the room that she might. be left: alone with 
her nurse. 

The Jung air, sweet with the scent of rages, cnme 
in through the open window, and in her low chair by 
the bed, leaning towards the dying woman's pillow, 
Emily listened to a strange and startling story. 

Mrs. Curran told her she was not entitled to fhe 
name she was called by, but had been brought to her 
by a stranger, who had made a liberal provision ‘for 
her support and that of her sister,and had arranged 
with the” good farmer and his wife that the two 
children should be regarded as their relatives by the 
curious neighbours. 

“T never saw the man before the day he bronght 
oy to us,” said Mrs. Curran, “and I never savw tim 

nt once after when he paid Mr. Curran what he 
promised us, We were poor and didn’t knew what 
we were going todo. The money paid up a mort- 
Sage and was of great help to us.” 

Emily's eyes dilated, and the colour which had téft 
lier cheeks seemed to recede still more, leaving her 
about to faint. She took up a-bottle of hartshorn 
from the stand. 

“Itis cruel to-tell me.a part,” she said, “Have 
you no stispicions.as to who or what. am? How did 
the man look ?” 

“So did not:seem much like us, Emily. We wasn't 
a foreigner either ” 

Mrs. Curran. was quite exhausted, and Bmily, 
seeing a change coming over her face, got up togpen 
the door, and went out herself from the chamber of 
death, leaving her uncle with her sister to wafch. 
She went into her own chamber, which apemed op- 
posite, and; closing the door behind her, threw herself 
across the bed. She put her hands over ber eyes, 
and tried to persuade herself that what’she had just 
heard was a dream. 

Her sister opened the door in a few moments, and 
told her in a voice broken with sobs-+that ber aunt 
was dead. 

“Mrs. Connellyis in her chamber,” she said, “and 
I should like to stay here with you,” 

Emily got up and began to brush out her Jong 
black hair before fhe mirror. She had never before 
noticed its peculiar gloss and blackness. She looked 
into the face the glass gave back, earnestly, pene- 
tratingly. <A terrible doubt was beginning to take 
possession of her; she would have given worlds had 
she the power to have dispelled it, and to have put 
out of her memory the recollectious. which her 
aunt’s parting words had conjured up init. Sho 
turned to look at her sister, and then her ayes went 
back to the reflection in the mirror, 

“You look strangely, Emily,” said her sister. “Do 
lie down here, and let me arrange the pillows for you, 
Oh, I hope you are not going to have the fever. 
Does your head ache ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Emily, gently putting aside 
her sister’s caressing hand. 

This was to have been her wedding-day. THoreyes 
fell upon the superscription of a letter in her lover's 
hand upon the table. 

Few of the neighbours ventured to the funeral, 
but those who did so thought Emily Curran appeared 
strangely composed. 

“As if her aunt’s death was no loss to her at all,” 
said one, “ while Frances’s sobs were distinctly andi- 
ble.” 

But everyone said Emily was much changed by 
her watching and nursing ; she looked pale, and there 
were dark circles around her eyes. 

The day after the funeral she had a short conver- 
sation with her tincle, from which she went up;to, her 








affection for his friend; “ but it must not be large.” 


She sat in the-waning light the bine violets which 


sister’s chamrber, where Frances was ntaling a fruit- 
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less search for some article she had asked for; Emily 
asked her to sit down by her for a few moments. 

“ Aunt’s death has made a great change for us—for 
you, dear,” she said, presently; “ uncle has just told 
me that Mrs. Connelly iscoming here to be his house- 
keeper, and I shouldn't be surprised if in the course 
of time he should marry her.” 

Frances looked troubled. 

“T wish I could go away,” she said ; “I wish I was 
old enough to teach.” 

“T shall ask Mr. Lawden's permission to give you 
a home with me,” said her sister, in a low, determined 
voice. “I think he won't refuse me. It’s the best I 
can do,” 

She did not tell her of the wakeful hours she had 
spent upon her pillow the past night, trying to per- 
suade herself that this marriage must go on, that Mr. 
Lawden had no right to be told what she had been 
ane of herself at the time of her engagement to 

im. 





OHAPTER IIL 


On the second day succeeding her aunt's funeral 
Emily Curran went back to S , after a tearful 
rting from her sister, whom she promised to send 
or directly after her marriage and settlement in her 
new home should take place. She had much to 
think of on her ride, no longer a hurried and troubled 
journey to a sick-bed, but the return to fulfil her en- 
gagement with a man who, if made acquainted with 
the secret which was locked in her bosom, would 
most likely reject her hand, even in the presence of 
the wedding company. She believed so, for she had 
a dim idea of the pride which slumbered at the bot- 
tom of *his heart ; and more than once she had won- 
dered at his election of herself, but love is the pas- 
sion of youth, as ambition deepens in a man’s cha- 
racter in maturer years. 
Emily had her doubts now that they would be 





happy together, but she could not go back; every- 
body knew of the engagement; her place in the 
school had been given up; she could not commit the 


folly of throwing herself destitute and unprovided 
for upon the world; with the admission of Mrs. 
Connelly under her rcle’s roof, his doors would 
soon be closed upon herself and her sister, and she 
loved the man who was about to become her hus- 
band with a devotion which ought to atone for even 
her wretched birth. 

Mr. Lawden was ready to greet his bride, and they 
drove home in the carriage in which he had come in 
the delicious June twilight ; Emily trying to rally her 
spirits and put on a cheerfulness she was very far 
from feeling. 

Fresh as she was from the death-bed of the only 
mother she had ever known, Mr. Lawden did not 
wonder at her sadness, though her landlady did at 

. the quick repulse of her sympathy when she tried 
to express condolence by those common-places which 
are always in use on such occasions, 

The delayed marriage took place three days after 
Emily’s return. Mr. Lawden’s parents and sister 
were preseut at the ceremony, with a few invited 
friends, and the bride, looking very pale in her white 
muslin, went up to her chamber to put on her travel- 
ling dress to be handed into the carriage which was 
waiting at the door. 

It was over, but Mr. Lawden’s mother and sister 
“had been cool in their congratulations—could they 
suspect anything ? 

Emily went through her short bridal tour and 
came back. It was not as happy a one as it would 
have been if her mind had not been occupied with 
anxieties which she could not put away. 

On the first day of their return she asked her hus- 
band’s permission to send for her sister, who was 
hopefully awaiting the fulfilment of her sister’s pro- 
mise. Mr. Lawden hesitated, and seemed surprised ; 
it was evident that the request did not please him, 
but he gave his consent. 

“ Frances will soon be able to take care of herself,” 
added the young wife, with a flush upon her face ; “if 
Aunt Curran had lived she would not have wished her 
to quit her home ; as it is I shall be very glad to have 
her with me for a year or two.” 

What would his mother say? Mr. Lawden had an 
idea that she would strongly disapprove of this ar- 
rangement. 

Somehow, Emily was not happy, perhaps a woman 
never is in the possession of such a secret, and others 
saw a change in her before it became visible to her 
husband. 

“She married him for a home,” thought Mr. Law- 
den’s discontented mother, ready to note down every 
flaw in her daughter-in-law ; and she thought in her 
heart that her son might have wedded fortune, family, 
and beauty, and been adored beside. 

Gradually a coldness grew between the young 
couple ; very likely the mother-in-law had her part 


matter of his marriage. 


been visible to that lady. 
whom she was anxious to fit for her self-support. 


young girl developed rapidly in mind and person, 


sister’s marriage had attained all the charms and 
graces of maturity. 

“T hope she will marry early,” thought Emily ; “ it 
will be better for her than to be thrown upon tha 
world as I was ;” and she congratulated herself upon 
having resisted the temptation which often had 
pressed her to reveal their secret to Frances. 

It would only have made the child wretched for 
life, as it had done herself; now, she might marry 
happily, and settle down like other women in some 
quiet home. She watched anxiously every new ac- 
quaintance which Frances formed, and felt all a mo- 
ther’s interests over her prospects. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Turee years had elapsed from the date of Emily's 
marriage, and she was beginning to convince herself 
that the fears of discovery which had haunted her 
were groundless, when an event took place which 
renewed them in all their strength. It was a visit 
from Mrs. Connelly, who had not until a few months 
before found herself elevated to the title of Mrs. 
Curran. She came alone, her husband could not be 
persuaded to quit home, she said; for herself she 
wanted to go somewhere in this delightful summer 
weather; her daughter was fully capable of taking 
the indoor management of the farm, and so she had 
come to make a short visit to Mr. Curran’s niece, 
and to see her in her new home, 

At the first glance in her face Emily saw with 
terror that this woman was possessed of her secret, 
and she knew that she had no choice but to make 
her stay under her roof as pleasant as possible for 
the length of time it might continue. She hoped her 
husband would deport himself agreeably, but she 
had her doubts, for she knew Mrs, Curran’s vulgarity 
and ignorance could scarcely fail to give him offence, 
and she knew that she must lecture Frances; but 
what reason could she give the girl for the fact that 
Mrs. Curran must not be displeased at any cost? 
Mrs. Curran was in her best spirits ; she seemed to 
enjoy herself perfectly, and to take very little notice 
of Mr. Lawden’s failures as a host, and the scant 
politeness which he accorded her. 

“When will that woman go?” he asked his wife 
one night after they had retired to their chamber. 
“She grows less and less endurable. Did you invite 
her ?” 

“T have not had any communication with my uncle 
for these last two years,” said Emily, turning away 
her face to conceal the tears which came into her 
eyes. “She came without an invitation, but she is 
my uncle’s wife, and we ought to treat her with at- 
tention.” 

Mr. Lawden murmured something which did not 
sound wholly like an approyal of this sentiment. 
“Frances has had an offer of marriage,” resumed 
his wife, turning to something moré agreeable. “ It 
is Mr. Jennings; I think she has accepted him.” 

“ She will do well,” said Mr. Lawden, in a more 
placable tone of voice, “Jennings is very well off, I 
believe, and is of a good family.” 

It would have been better if he had left the last 
half of the sentence unsaid; Emily shivered and 
turned away her head. 

“When do you think Mrs. Curran will go?” rei- 
terated her husband, as she laid her head on her 
pillow. “Ihave some friends who are coming to 
town in a few days, and I should like to show them 
some attention. I can’tif that woman is here,” 

“JT don’t know,” said Emily, wearily. “I can’t 
tell her to go. She has been here quite a week now ; 
she can't stay much longer.” 

“ T cannot bring myself to tell her of Frances’s en- 
gagement,” Emily thought to herself ; “I wish the 
child’s marriage was over; I tremble every hour, 
lest something may come up.” 

It would have been better if she had told her; 
Mrs. Curran learned the fact from the gossip of a 
visitor, who came in for an afternoon call, and sat 





in it, but Mr. Lawden began to suspect that his wife’s 


brooding over it in moody silence until the hour ar- 


acceptance of him had been influenced by interested 
motives, and to fear that he had been hasty in the 


Emily’s uneven spirits, her fits of depression, 
might well awaken these suspicions in the absence 
of any apparent cause. She, poor girl, could not for- 
get that her secret was not wholly her own, that it 
was in the possession of the man she had believed 
to be her uncle, and would no doubt soon be the pro- 
perty of Mrs. Connelly, his future wife, whom she 
had always regarded witha dislike which must have 


The only comfort which she took in these troubled 
days was in completing the education of her sister, 


Under the influences of her new home, brighter 
to her perhaps than to any of its other inmates, the 


and in less than two years from the date of her 





zived when Mr. Lawden usually made his appearanee 
from his office. Thestreet door had opened, and his 
step was in the hall, when just at that moment shy 
raised her head, and, looking at Emily, who sat op- 
posite, said : 

“ Does this rich gentleman who is going to marry 
Frances know about her birth? if he don’t I think 
you ought to tell him, It may make, trouble afte; 
they are married. 1 always wondered how youcaup 
to do.so well.” 

Emily felt the colour recede from her face. Sho 
found herself sinking back and was conscious in tlio 
same moment that someone was holding a glass o{ 
water to her lips. She-tried to swallow. 

“She takes it hard,” said a pitiless voice, which 
sounded close to lier ear. 

“Lor, Mr. Lawden, I thought your wife had told 
ou all about it before she married you. If I hadnt 
wouldn’t have said a werd.” 

Emily knew that it was her husband who was sup- 
porting her, but it was her sister’s hand which held 
the glass, and Mr. Lawden’s eyes were fixed with a 
stern, surprised look on her white face. 

“T will go to my room,” she. said, rising and put- 
ting herarm around Frances forassistance. “I shall 
lie down.” 

She left him to hear the whole from the lips of the 
vindictive woman, who was. now taking her revenge 
on him as well as on his wife, for their cool civilities 
and thinly veiled dislike to her. 

Once in her own chamber, with the door shut and 
her vinaigrette in her hand, Emily told the story, 
which concerned them both, to hersister, who sat pale 
and silent at the side of her bed. 

“T shall never marry Mr. Jennings unless he knows 
the whole,” said the trembling girl, in the silence 
which succeeded. “But, Emily, is it not possible 
we may be well born? Some property may belong 
to us which we have been kept out of.” 

For answer Emily silently drew through her fingers 
a tress of her sister’s glossy black hair. 

“ It is possible, Fanny,” she said, “ but not probable. 
Since our aunt—as she taught us to call her—told 
me this secret I have remembered several things 
which I had forgotten. I fear our mother was of very 
low birth. So deeply has this fear impressed itself 
upon me that I should never make any researches, 
if in my power to do so.” 

Frances hid ber face in her hands. 

“T shall go away from here,” said Emily, speaking 
very quietly. “I always meant to do soif this shoula 
transpire. I know Mr. Lawden would not wish me 
to leave him, because of the scandal it would entail, 
if this story could be kept back; but he knows that 
terrible woman will tell everybody.” . 
“Where shall we go ?” said Frances, and her tears 
fell in bitter drops, such as the young weep over the 
wreck of their first hopes. 





CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Lawpen did not follow his wife as the door 
closed upon her supported by her sister’s arm. He 
turned abruptly to his guest, who was still gazing in 
the direction in which she had disappeared, and asked 
her to favour him with an explanation of the cause of 
his wife’s singular agitation. 

“T thought you knew all about it, Mr. Lawden,” 
repeated the vindictive woman, “ or I should not 
have said a word. I thought Emily had told you, of 
course, before she married you.” 

“ Told what ?” asked Mr. Lawden, with impatience. 
“That she never had any parents. I was only 
telling her she was lucky to marry so well, and Fanny 
too, as you came in, and that sent her off in a faint- 
ing fit.” 

Mr. Lawden sat down, he was too nervous to re- 
main standing, and began to question the woman be- 
fore him. She was glad to tell what she knew, and 
everything came out, that the two sisters had been 
left at Farmer Curran’s house by a stranger, who 
gave his address, and who had paid liberally for the 
children’s adoption and bringing up. 

“Mrs, Curran always thought they were of mean 
origin,” said her successor; “ she said their mother 
must have been, and their father brought them to 
England and left them. She said they looked like it.” 
Mr. Lawden rose abruptly, and went out of tho 
room ; his questions had been fully answered. 

The supper-table waited in vain. At eight tho 
maid went up and knocked at her mistress’s door to 
ask if she should bring her a cup of tea. 

“Mr. Lawden has been called away on business, 
ma’am,” she said, “and told me to tell you ho 
mightn’t be home fora day or two. Mrs. Curran 
wants to know if Miss Fanny is coming down to 
supper.” 

“He has gone to take counsel with. his mother,” 
thought Emily, giving way to despair at. the girl's 
announcement. She did not know until that moment 
the latent hope in her bosom. “I wast no tea, 
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Mary,” she said ; “I have quite got over my faintness, 
but I don’t want to be alone. You may bring up a 
cup of tea for Fanny.” 

The girl went out. 

“ You must try to compose yourself, my dear,” said 
the elder sister, soothing the younger. “If any 
other woman had our secret 1 would go down upon 
my knees to her to beg her to keep it, if only for 
your sake; but it would be of no use to humble my- 
self to her. You must write to Mr. Jennings to- 
night, and to-morrow we must go away from here.” 

“But where shall we go? ” queried the still weep- 
ing girl, “we have no friends. Perhaps when Mr. 
Jennings knows the whole he will not give me up. I 
should never cast him off for anything but faults of 
his own, L know, and not even then.” 

Emily shook her head 

“Man's love is so different,” she said. 
child, you will never see him again.” 

It was at the still midnight heur when all the 
household were wrapped in slumber but the two 
sleepless watchers that the short note, blistered with 
the writer’s tears, was finished, and the sisters sat 
with their hands clasped together, planning the first 
step they should take. 

Mr. Lawden had made up his mind for a separa- 
tion, Emily said, and it remained only for her to re- 
lieve his home of her presence. . She. would take 
with her a small sum of money which she ,would 
need for their immediate necessities, no more, and 
they weuld go to some large town where they 
might find employment for the. present with their 
needles. 

Frances listened without opposition to her 
sister, hope still lingering in her heart, and she only 
said: 

“We will wait until the last train, Emily, and not 
go uatil the evening.” 

Poor, foolish child, when her sister had just told 
her from her deeper knowledge of the world that she 
had nothing to hope. 

The day-dawn came, warm and ruddy, into the 
chamber. Frances’s eyes had closed and she layin a 
light slumber on her pillow. Soon she awoke to the 
remembrance of some great change, aroused herself 
with difficulty, and went below to send the boy who 
did the errands of the house over to Mr. Jennings 
with her note. She went into the kitchen to tell 
the servant girl that her. mistress had passed a 
restless night, and would not come down to break- 


“My poor 


ast. 

“If you will bring her up a cup of coffee, I think 
she will take it,” she said, “and you may put one 
on the tray for me, Mary; I think I will stay with 
her.” 

“I cannot see Mrs. Curran,” she thought, “she 
has done us all the harm she can, and she can do 
little more.” 

But Mrs, Curran was. not to be treated in this way ; 
she sent up word that breakfast was waiting, and she 
did not wish to take her meal alone, and Emily, 
anxious to the last to escape scandal, answered be- 
fore the curious gaze of her maid that she would 
spare her sister, as she could very well be left alone. 

“ You will feel better for going down, Fanny,” she 
said, “ and I wish you to doso.” 

Frances obeyed her, but the meal was a silent 
one. Perhaps Mrs. Curran thought she had gone too 
far. 
Frances spoke only when her position as mis tress 
at the head of the table required, and she had 
scarcely contrived to swallow her cup of coffee, 
when a boy made his appearance with a letter fer 
her, and she hastened to read it. 

It was from Mr. Jennings. He had read her letter 
and in the course of an hour would be with her. 
She had done him injustice, he said, in believing that 
the circumstances with which she had made him ac- 
quainted would work any change in his feelings to- 
wards her. 

“IT knew he was generous,”,said the happy girl as 
she hurried up to her sister. “I knew he would not 
desert me.” 





CHAPTER VL 


Mr. Jennrincs made his appearance in the course 
of an hour to repeat the assurance given in his hurried 
note to the now half-doubting and trembling girl, who 
feared she ought not to take advantage of his gene- 
rosity. He did not know the worst, she thought; 
but, after all, Emily’s suspicions did not amount to 
certainty. If he kept his promise, as he honestly 
demanded to do, Mrs. Curran might be won or bribed 
into silence; and if not he had said that he was ready 
to receive all which might arise from her gossip—it 
would soon blow over, and the matter be at rest. Oh, 
if Mr. Lawden could haye. reasoned so! Frances 
sighed as she thought of her sister's. pale face. 

Mr. Jennings’s persuasions succeeded, and she gave 


circumstances in which they were placed their mar- 
riage should take place at the expiration of a few 
days. 

“Tt will come right yet,” said Frances, kissing her 
sister's brow. “I have talked with Mrs. Curran—I 

have humbled myself to that—and she says she will 

keep our secret ; she says it will do her no good to 
spread it about. I will make it worth her while to 

keep it too. Cheer up, Emily; when Mr. Lawden 

comes home he will certainly hear what you have to 

say, and if he thinks you did wrong in concealing it 

from him, he will see that you have suffered.” 

Emily did not answer; deep in her heart the bit- 

ter conviction was growing that her husband had 

left her for ever. 

Mr. Lawden did not ceme home in a day or two, 

a week passed, the day which had been fixed upon 

for Frances’s marriage came, and still he did not 

make his appearance. 

Mrs. Curran went home from her visit, taking 

with her a few valuable presents, and outwardly kind 

adieus from her nieces, who were only too glad to 

part with her. 

Mr. Lawden, who had heard the rumours of his 

son’s singular disappearance, came to sée his daugh- 

ter-in-law, and anxiously inquired the particulars at- 

tending his departure from home. 

“He did net tell me the nature of his business,” 

said Emily ; “I had been taken witha fainting fit that 

afternoon and was lying down in my chamber. 

Frances was with me. He sent me up word by 
Mary that he was going away, and might not come 
back for a day or two.” 

The maid was questiened. She thought her 
master seemed impatient amd flurried ; that was all 
she could tell. ‘The supper-table was nearly spread, 
but he went out without eating. 

Mr. Lawden ceuld. trace netaing farther. It was 
likely that his son had gene by rail, and that his 
haste, and the flurried manner the girl had notieed 
had been caused by the fear of being late. 

But what was the business which had taken him 
away ? and what had happened ? 

Neither of these questions was likely to be an- 
swered, As weeks went by Mr. Lawden issued ad- 
vertisements far and wide for his son, but without 
the smallest results. 

“You had better come and take up your home 
with me, Emily,” said Frances, some six months 
from the date of his disappearance. “I have spoken 
to Mr. Jennings, and he too thinks it best. If Mr. 
Lawden come back he will) be satisfied to find you 
with us,” 

It seemed to be the best the deserted wife could 
do. She did not wish to continue dependant on her 
brother-in-law, but she was anxious to earn her own 
support. 

“Tcan teach,” she said, “and I think I had best 
do so. I have little hope that my husband will re- 
turn, and if he do, I know that he will never be 
reconciled to me.” 

The situation of assistant teacher in the seminary 
where she had before taught was now again vacant, 
and through her brother-in-law’s influence she ob- 
tained it, and went back to it a changed and a sad- 
dened being with a bitter experience laid up in her 
life. 

Three—six years had passed away when one day 
Mr. Lawden made his appearance in the village, pale 
and thin as one just arisen from a long sickness, but 
otherwise wearing the likeness of his former self. 
He had no answers to give. to the curious questions 
which were pressed upon him, but he went back to 
the old home, which his father had rented after his 
wife’s departure from it, but which was now vacant, 
and opened his long-closed office. 

Mr. Jennings called upon him on the first evening 
of his arrival, and they had a long interview toge- 
ther. Perhaps Mr. Lawden felt that he had aeted 
hastily ; bitter as his indignation had been against 
his wife, itis scarcely probable that he would have 
undergone the scandal of a public separation .and 
voluntary absence but for the open disclosure which 
he believed would take place. 

Mr. Jennings pleaded the cause of his sister-in-law 
long and patiently, and Mr. Lawden listened with 
tolerable patience, and at last with some symptoms 
of yielding. 

“You can marry no other woman while Emily 
lives,” resumed the thoughtful advocate. “She has 
done nothing to entitle you to a legal separation from 
her. Heronly fault to you has been a concealment 
which most women would have practised in such a 
case.” . 

“T cannot regain my confidence in her,” said Mr. 
Lawden, “that she has forfeited for ever; but if she 
wishes to return to me, under all the circumstances, 
I will receive her.” 

We can hardly think that Emily, in her sorrowful 
but independent life, would have accepted this cool 


and improved it as he believed to be best. Emily 
did go back to her old home, and a nine days’ wonder 
followed, but the particulars of Mr. Lawden’s strange 
absence with the cause which led to it never tran- 
spired. Fances had indeed made it worth Mrs. 
Curran’s while to keep their secret, and we be- 
lieve that, except in these pages under other names, 
it has never seen the light. M. R. 





Live Upricutiy.—The poor pittance of seventy 
years is not worth being a villain for. What matter 
is it if your neighbour lies in a splendid tomb? 
Sleep you with innocence. Look behind through 
the track of time; a vast desert lies open in retro- 
spect ; through this desert your fathers have jour- 
neyed ; wearied with tears and sorrows they sink 
from the walks of man. You must leave them where 
they fall, and you are togo alittle farther, where you 
will find eternal rest. 





VIRGINIA. 
———_-_ >-- ——- 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Art this—and he leves me. Was the love of 
Venus herself ever more richly surrounded? I have 
beautified this place for him. It is my taste, my 
wealth, my great love for him that has done it all. 
I give him love, geld, beauty, amd by-and-by posi- 
tion. He should have had all at omce—everything 
I have on earth—if he weuld but have waited. 
Waited, no, he loved me too well for that; and J 
loved him a thousandfeld better because he won me 
from all] my strongholds with such impetuous affec- 
tion. It is like being carried off by vivlence, forced 
inte such happiness as the soul grows faint in thimk- 
ing of, and this will endure for a lifetime. I wonder 
if it will! Can such love die? How empty and 
blaak my heart would be without it!” 

These were the eager ejacniatiens and broken 
questiens that chased each other through Cera Lan- 
der’s mind as she drove to the station and took her 
seat in @ first-class carriage. She had seen Seymour 
in town a few moments, three days befere, but, fear- 
ing that he might prematurely guess at the elegant 
home she was preparing for him, had sent him back 
to the country inn, promising to meet him at the 
summer-house that night and arrange for the future. 
It was scarcely dark when she reached the station, 
for a fine round moon was just rising, and. by its 
light she found her way into the grove and along 
the footpath which led to the summer-house, certain 
that she would find him there, waiting for her with 
all that ardent longing which filled her own heart. 

. * ” * * 


It was not exactly a dressing-room, nor was ita 
boudoir, in which Cora Lander stood dressing herself 
for that secret marriage, but ome of those elegant 
snuggeries which bespeak unbounded resources and 
a taste so luxurious that it almost revolts the imagi- 
nation. 

A toilet-table was there, standing against the wall, 
its tall mirror framed with a sumptuous enwreath- 
ment of gilded flowers, drooping lilies and clustering 
roses. IT'rom the bell of each lily a slender jet of 
gas shot forth and lighted up the whole toilet with 
quivering fire, indescribably beautiful. Above thé 
mirror, and hanging down each side of the table, was 
a cloud of filmy lace, grasped in the hands of a flying 
Cupid that seemed to float in the air and bathe itself 
in starlight, so adroitly were the wires hidden that 
connected it with the ceiling. 

The table beneath the glass was an elaborate com- 
bination of ivory, satin-wood and gold, which stood 
upon.a low platform of the same delicate workman- 
ship, curved back at the sides far enough to sup- 
port two figures carved in ivory, with bands of gold 
about their heads and touches of gold gleaming 
along the draperies. These figures seemed to have 
just seized upon the floating lace flung to them by 
the Cupid, with uplifted hands and with feet ad- 
vanced, gracefully poising themselves to dance off 
with it. 

Upon this table the malachite dressing-case lay 
open, with all its crystal and golden equipments 
flashing in the light, and close by was.a jewel-box 
with the lid flung back, from which came the flash 
of diamonds through a string of pearls that coiled 
over the edge and trailed half across the table. 

Beyond this superb article of furniture there was 
little indication that the room was used for anything 
but as a place of rest. All the more commonplace 
appointments of the toilet were contained in tho 
spacious bath-room, seen through an open door, 
which had evidently just been used, for the bath of 
snow-white marble, lined with some silver-plated 
metal, was half full of water that sent forth a faint per- 
fume of roses into the dressing-room. ‘The fur of a 
white bearskin rug, which lay on the marble floor, 








her consent to his proposal that under the singular 


message, but it is very likely Mr. Jennings moulded 


had been lately trampled on by wet feet, and ons 
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merble slab, beneath a mirror let into the wall, lay 


combs and brushes, with a crystal array of pomade- 
boxes, perfume-bottles, carafes of water, all in con- 
fusion, as Cora Lander had left them ten minutes 
before; when she entered the other dressihg-room. 

A dress of white silk half covered the blue damusk 
of a couch that stood in the room, and over a largé 
Turkish chair that rested nearthe delicate frest-werk 
a Brussels veil was thrown out if exquisite relief 
by the richer celour of the damask. 

Alive Ruess stood near her mistress, who was sur 
veying herself in the glass, well pleased with the 
effect of her own work. Never had Oora Lander 
appeared more beautiful than she looked that night, 
evem before the bridal robe had fallen over that 
cloud of muslin skirts and the delicate Valeaciennes 
edgiag that cast its almost imperceptible shadows 
on ber atmsand bosom. Her hair was rolled back 
from her forehead in rich folds, ending on the left 
side in a single lomg-heavy ewrl, which fell in coils 
of ruddy gold on her white shoulder. 

“It is beautiful” said Cora, turning*towards Alice 
and taking up the string of pearls; shall we twist 
these around the back hair ?” 

“Not for the world, mademoiselle is lovely as it 
is. ‘The veil will be enough.” 

Cora relinquished the pearls with evident reluet 
ance,. bat she recognized a genitts*it the wortian 
before her, and was wise enough to submit. 

“ Wivat wilt you fasten the veil witli then?” she 
inquired. 

“ These, ntademroisell; they are fredhas May-dew 
and whiteas snow, jist one little blush of pink atthe 
Leart—tio more.” 

Alice'went to an alnubaster vase that stood itt a 
corner of the room, and took fronethe flowers:crowded 
in it # handfal of wliite roses, warmed, as she said; 
with) DMishes*at the heart. These she laid carefully 
upes the dressing-table after pulling away all the 
green leaves. 

Then there was a rustling of heavy sitk, and at 
last what-seemed ‘a shower of frost-work east over a 
dress white and shimmering like crusted snow. 

No' wonder tliv waiting-women stepped batk and 
surveyed her isistress with chisped hands and oxal’ 
tutto ih every feature. Never had high arfa lovelier 
objéet to exhaust itself upon. Some sweet, womanty 
feelings ‘had erept into thet young heart, spite of its 
aniiition. The long, curling leashes swept a cheek 
brtedter than any damask rose that ever Bloomed; a 
smal’ parted these red lips. Wher she looked up'the 
love-light in those soft almond-shaped eyes made thie 
heart yearn towards her; for the tite she was na 
ture?, Wonsanly, altrost good. 

‘Yeu have amde me beautifal, for that creature in 
the glass is beautiful,” she said, flinging some jewels 
oat of the box and searching for a reit of Wank-notes 
ibeoutaimed: “Take titts—aend this. Ihope yoware 
pool, tat if is the first money you have possessed for 
a lung time; I wowld have it @ surprise, for T niwst 
unaite sorreone Tiappy to-night, or this feslitig here, 
s0 sweet, so sacred, so holy, myst kill me. Oh! if T 
were worthy of it! Oh! if——. Buat'T will think of 
uetHing bit him. Neither angel nor fiend shall drag 
my thoughts Back te the old subject: In an hour, one 
littlé hour, I shall be his wife. Heaven ! how I love 
him! And he lovesme! I knowit! Ifeelit'here,; 
deep, deep-as my heart can feel! Oh! if, like Cleo- 
patra, | could melt all that I have into'a single peart, 
he-should drink it and I weuld smite as it touched 
hiwlips. Tf thits wealth has cost me my own'sotil; so 
meth fite befter—it is for him—ali for him, and 
cheaply bought. But why am I thinking of that? he 
will never know. Mist this subject for ever crowd 
upou me? What business has it here? I, who 
have commanded wealth almost unlimited, should 
know how to drive back my own thoughts, Oh’! if 
I could! if I could!” 

Core had been speaking all this wildly, brokerfy, 
in English. Alice could not’ understand the lan 
guage, but she saw the coleur come and go in that 
beautiful face till it became as pale as death. Then the 
features began to quiver, and tears rose slowly to the 
eyes so full of sparkling happiness a moment before. 
Spite of her resolve the fiend and the amgel of her 
life were having a sharp struggle that evening. She 
fell down into the Turkish chair, and, grasping a fold 
of lier veil in both hands, pressed them to her eyes. 
When her hands fell away the lace was wet, and 
Cora Lander’s lips'were quivering. She would have 
given the world that moment could she have fling 
all her. hideous wealth away and gone to her husband 
with a pure heart. 

“Is mademoiselle displeased with her dressi? 

Yonld she preferthe pearls ?” inquired Alice, troubled 
tris new display. 
spleased—no, no—what a child I am! The 
roses are lovely as innocenceitself When little girls 
are confirm J they wear white Who shall 
forbid me to loop them in my bridal veil? Iwill.not 





roses. 
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“Tf mademoiséle pleases I can clasp one string 
about her neck and twist tlie other about her arm. 
Let me try them.” 


herself once more. 

She bent her stately head before the glass and 
held forth her arm firmly wiiile the wdéman wound 
the string of pearls over it-serpentwise, and clasped 
another areund her neck. 

“There, mademoiselle, your toiletis perfect. There 
is your handkerchief. Now sit down awhile; itis so 
fatiguing. Youlook pale. Let me open tho wiadow; 
this fresh air, cool with‘ drops from the fountain, will 
bring back all the lost roses to this pretty cheek. 
Ah! I thought so; they have come back all at once. 
Itis a footstep on the gravel.” 

Cora started to her féet. A smilé parted’ her lips. 
She seeme@ inspired. 

“Does mademoiselle expect company to tle wed- 
ding?” inquired Alice. 

“Not a soul, Alice: My happitiess is so complete 
I would net share it with an angel.” 

“T thought from the grand toilet, the quantity of 
flowers, and the breakfast, that monsieur would britg 
some friends perhaps.” 

“No, the clergyman will come, perforttr his’ ditties 

go. We want no strangers—nor must you ever 
mention to a hnman being what you witness’ hetete- 
dity:” 


“Tindy; I wever will.” 


till then promise that you will’ be silent.” 

“T promise; on my honour, I prontise.” 

“Truly,” said Cora, armxilitig at her image in the 
gitiss, “we have made a grand toilet; we have a 
profusion-of flowers, and this new French cook his 
promised wonders for the breakfast. What then? 
A bride should dress for er htisband, not the crowd 
that choose to follow her to the altar. ShouliT make 
this day less splendid becxuse he alone willerjoy it? 
No, no; love, to be perfect, should be no oY sur- 
rounded: “It shall’ be—it sltall be so with us! 

“ Mademoiselle, someone ritigs at the door.” 

“Tt ‘is my husband!” cried Cota, radiant. “Go 
dwn, Alice, and—stay, stay. I wilf go utyself. 
Hurk! there is no footstep but his?” 

“None, lady.” 

“Tknewit. I féelt sure that he would come alone. 


on" 


How my Heart beats! 





CWAPT HR X£K 


Cora LANDER ran downstairs into the pirlour; 
the frescoed ceiling, déve-tinited’ walls and thickly 
carpeted floors were lighted up for the first time, 
and there, standing as it were itt the midst of an en- 
chanted bower, was Seymour, her bridegroom. 
“Great heavens, how beautiful you are!” lie ex- 
clainied, coming forWard with both hands: extendéd: 
“So radiant and so lovély, all for ma !” 

She placed her two gloved hands in his, and stood 
before Rim blushing and witli downcast eyes. Her 
hinds shook and quivered: in his like’young birds 
caught among the roses. 

“Oh! Seymour, do yow love me? Will’ this. last 
through our Whole lives ?” 

“ So long as we live, Cora Lander, I will love you 
for better for worse, in good or evil, in holiness or 
sin.. Y6u andT belong to each other. Nothing but 
déath shall part us.” 

Why did her hands cease their happy flutter and 
grow cold in hisclasp ? What way it that selit the 
blood from-her face and néck till they were white as 
the pearls on her bosom ? 

“'Whiy, love, how wliite you are!” 

“Your love is savage, Seymour. It lialf' fiightens 
e. ” 


“What, darling! frighten PS ? What lave I 
said, dearest, only that I would love you forever and 
ever?” 

“But you spoké sternly.” 

*'Solemnly, sweet one, not sternly.” 

“T am very foolishto let the. tone of ‘yout voice 
wound me so.” 

“Yos, darling ;. but it is over now.” 

They sat down on a sofa near the widow. Her 
lips had got back their redness; her cheek,. warm 
with a flush of roses, lay close to his. She half 
clouded him with her bridal veil. 

“And. you, Cora, will it be always thus with you ?” 
he whispered. “Will my love content you for 
ever?” 

“ Tt contents me now, Séymour—I am supremely 
happy: ; nothing comes between my heart and yours. 
In this place we can be happier than mortals éver 
were before.” 

“And this is to be our home?” said Seymour, 
glancing around the sumptuous room. 

“Yes, it is our home; I give it to you. Thank 
heaven, my love does not come empty-handed.” 





have the pearls, Alice.” 


“ As you please,” answered Cora, rising to survey | 


“ The tinie may come when F shall calf per yous, 


moving toa window, lodked out. The drops from 
the fountain were raining back upon the flowers, 
which repaid them with perfunre. It was indeed g 
little Paradise that his bride had created for him. 
There every sense could be gratified. The most re- 
fined idea of beauty must be satiated in a place 
like that—a creation of love itself. 

Was hie satisfied? Ithink not. This man, with 
all his faults—and he had more ‘than the reader yet 
knows of—was proud in his way, ard it is in the 
nature of proud men, good or bad, to give benefits to 
the women they love; to réceive them entirely 
wounds all sense @f manhood. 

In the first abandon of her love Cora’ had felt 
great pleasure in the idea of bestowing benefits on 
the man who was tobe her husband. In her short- 
sighted egotism she expected every new benefit con- 
ferred on him to add anether link to the chain of 
flowers Which was to bind their lives together: She 
was generous-to him, because, at that time; she’ con- 
sidered his destiny as her own, andit‘vas simply being 
generous to herself. Ste made no‘ecatculation for 
chenge, either in herself or Hith, The rash, im- 

tous’ ion that carried her selfish nature out of 
tself she really believed would last for ever. It 
pleased ‘her’ to be munificent with him—to make his 
life one dream of Paradise was her ambition: But 
if was to be a: Paradise slice was togive him and 
share ‘with him. 

Did she’ expect gratittiide for fils or a greater 
harvest of affection?’ Yes, in‘simple t#uth, this was 
what ley in her heart: With! alf her’ ability, her 
craft and daring, the young girl sitting there -in her 
bridal dress’ knew little of hum naturé, or she 
would not have attempted to humiliate the mean she 
loved with obligations with which it was his place to 
bestow her. 

From every point of the earl’ #Ke, with her 
money, had gathered inaterials of enjoyment for him, 
exviting in the power of thus preving her love. Tho 
result was that he stood there by ie window moody, 
and with a clondéd "brow: Was he too an appen- 
dage? Did she wish to overshadow hhh with her 
wealth—crush him down with her munificence ? 

She canie to the window whete: lie stovd and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

“You look sad, dating: Why is if? Texpected 
to see you all joy.” 

“And so I am, déarest! gifll Wty should you 
think otherwise? No womaty ever gave ‘her pet 
macaw a more glittering cage.” 

He spoke with sotmeétiing of bittertiess: She 
had been too'lavish of her dupérier gifts, and he felt 
it: 
“You have taken a dislike to my house—our 
house—and II thouglit it so bewutiful,” she said, 
with ‘'tears‘in her eyes. 
She was keenly disappointed. After all, objects 
of material beauty are very ucértaiti thines when 
we depend on them to perfect our Happiness. 
He looked down upon ler and relented: Other 
and dseper eauses of regret’ ty in his heart; but he 
crowded then back and allowed all the warm 
tenderness of his love to answer that tearful lool. 
“And it is: beautiful,” he said; “bat how can I 
think of that with yon by’my side? Come closer to 
the window, love, and let us wdteh for the man ‘who 
will make you my wife.” 
She drew close to his side and allowed him to 
encircle her with his armas: they'stood looking out 
the flowers. 
“ How lovely and how stifl if is” she’ said; “we 
can almost hear the bell-like tinkle of those water- 
drops as they fall back'into the fountdim. Softer and 
sweeter music never heralded a wedding. Will 
you aecept the omen, S¢ymour ?” 
“T ean accept nothing that dogs not: promise happi- 
ness with you so close to my heart, Cora.” 
A sharp click of the iron latch startled them both. 
The gate fell to with a clang that struck those two 
young creatures like a blow. 
“He is coming,” whisperedCora; chilled, sho knew 
not why. ; ; 
Sivarede did not speak; but he strained her to his 
bosom so violently that she gasped for breath. 
“Have you no fear of me—no questions to ask? It 
is not too late.” 
“Fear of you,” she answered, clinging to hin 
tenderly when his arm would have released her. 
“Pear of you—I should as soon fear the flowers 
around that fountain. Questions—why should I ask 
questions just’ as our two lives are trembling to- 
gether? Hark, he is ringing the bell” 
They left the window and sat’ down upon tho 
couch, waiting for the clergyman. He came in, 
after some delay, smiling blandly and rubbing his 
white hands over each other, while he paused on the 
threshold and cast a wandering glance over the 
room. Then his observation fell on tlie’ young 
couple. Hé moved forward and greeted them 





Seymour gétitly released her from hiis arm, and, 





cordially. 
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“Then it is te be a wedding, after all,” he said, | road, stood a cabin, so newly built that tufts of hem- “Madam! and we alone.” 
glancing at the costume of the bride. “I was not| lock and pine still clung to the green bark of the logs. “No child can be sure of its parentage. We must 


prepared for that.” 

“No,” said Cora, blushing under his gaze. “ Thero 
will be no.one present but ourselves.” 

The minister smiled, glanced at her a second time, 
with a look that bespoke as muchadmiration as cleri- 
cal eyes are ever permitted to express, and answered, 
still more blandly : 

“And the witnesses, dear lady—we must have 
witnesses.” 

The young peopl® looked’ at edeh other in dis- 


* 


may. 
“ Alice Remeenee do for oné,;” said Cora, in a 
low voice. “Bit other?” 7 


“My boyy Nolan; I wish I had brought 
him; he be of use, he is sufficiently intel- 
ligent.” 


“Js hetrae Worthy ?” asked Corsa, in a whisper. 


“T would hit With a secret that held 

life, if austvered’ Seymour, “ But we P 

no ond to” ‘lihn.” ‘ x ‘ 
“No” setOore. Bat the Prenclinem-te-wilt | 

Bie | 


were miprieds 


Then the elergymat Shook hands with paves | 
pledged’ them if @ glass of aniber-hued wihiy 4 


went away fartiéiier than he had expected to Become} 
that bi § pone An sonene 2 ormmngaae behind, anid’! 
any amountof listions. The of 
the bride: -wiittem -on certificate was 
Cora Lander, aid hi iame-was written out in 
Alfred Nolte Beymer: 

Cora séuredly stopped to read the documenit, but 
put it in Her bosotiy afraid to-trast it away from her 
owa heart, 60 -di@ it seem to her. 

Seymour uot think of the faet then, but he 
afterwards had eatiwe to remember, tliat the «lergy- 
man was ali W to iim: Alice Ruess had 
employed a friend to engage him, and so he eanie 
personally unknown to them alk His name was 
signed to the certificate, but no one cared to examine 
that just as the man was going away. 

The breakfast had been served in the dining-room, 
and Lubia, the French cook, was in an ecstasy of impa- 
tience lest his favourite dishes would be spoiled. The 
clergyman had. been a little late, having met with 
some difficulty in finding the hotise. 

Then he had lingered awhile after the ceremony, 
charmed by: the sprightlinéss antl benuty of the bride, 
lured, 23 even Clorgymeii will be, sorietimes, by the 
sparkle and flavour of rare wites, taken in modera 
tion, and therefore slowly. 

Thus it happened.that Lubin’s breakfast was put 
back, and Lubin himself almost driven to despair. 
He steod ready to serve out his own rit viantis— 
for, to secure that pleasuré, he was willing to give up 
any amount of digwity—waiting for some signal of 
the clergyman’s departiite. But, as Ihave said, the 
good man was in ne laste, and Lubin had’plenty of 
time to survey the round table, rich with gold and 
silver plate, glittering with cut crystal and crowned 
by a swelling mond of flowers covered by a glass 
shade, so transparent that it seemed’a film of woven 
air. 

Thus the poor fellow stood with a show whito 
vest, contrasting with his black clothes, kid gloves, 
spotless ag the vest, half broken-hearted and ready 
to ery with vexation. 

Qhe chandelier ovér his head was one blaze of 
gaa; the ceiling to which it hung was one glow of 
flowers, that seemed to burst out fresh bloom under 
that blaze of light and open out new folds of beauty. 
A carpet, thick and soft as forest turf, spread away 
from the table and met the edges of the roomin a 
heavy rope of flowers that cofled all around it, chain- 
ing in a broad medallion in the centre. 

All this was-new, and thus had @ Claim on the 
Frenchman's imagination; but he had néfthér heart 
nor eye for anythiig but the dishes left under 
Hagar’s care; which he knew were losing something 
of their perfection every instant. 

At last he heard the front door close, and Alice 
came inte the dining-room to say that madame and 
monsieur were ga Then Lubin’s spirits re- 
turned to him. He lifted the glass shade carefully 
from that mags Of, flowers’ and scattered their im- 
prisoned f ncé alf'at once over the table. Then 
he seized the silver soup-ladte, with its handle of 
twisted silver and its bowl lined with gold, and 
stoed ready to serve out the repast’ his own genius 
had created. 

Into this blaze of flowers’ the young céuple came 
and seated themselyes‘at their first home repast. In 
his travels, once, Seymour had passed through a 
forest twenty miles deep, haunted with birds and 
full of wild deer thie#had never heard the crack of 
® hunter’s gun. 


0.” 
A few mniniten after Atice Rnews and Lubin dame} out-for’ 
into theYourrsi@'stG0d aear the couple while they} 


Two or three acres of land were cleared around this 
rude dwelling, but a great walnut-tree had been left 
to shelter it, and morning gloriés were already creep- 
ing towards its tiny windows. 

The door of this dwelling was open as he rode by, 
and ata small table covered with a cloth white as 
snow he saw a young couple eating bread and milk. 
Seymour thought of that picture and sighed as he 
sat down to the exquisite breakfast with his wife: 





CHAPTER XXXtI. 


Ir was October now+ gorgeous, beautifal October: 
All the: trees felt the ripeness of the year in their 
foliage, which had taken rich g] # Of crimson into 
its freee gacect and’ Peginuing to throw 
out pe aa Bp ag gk grew thickest. 

ly Mis! had consented to accept 
ae her awhile at one of 

. Aaspletidid outfit’ of second 
“Been tite’ 1 indudement held 


f residences, and'this: 
( ‘the widow’ it exn 


a sto’ took fttls fnterest in allthis de 







was netitier \patliy nor confidetios 
tlrese two ris ag Core held her mbther at arms 


length aud kept out of Ker society ehgae toed <5 q 
oft 


sible. She gave no explanation of her own 


life, but came and went as it pletised her, suswerthg } 


to no person for hef movements. ‘ 


At first there were a glow end éutiinsiaem about’ 
her that forbade all thi of wrong or sorrow 
in her life. If she was’ 
that intense happinéss wés‘all that ste had’ to coti- 
ceal. She absolutely lived away from every friend, 
in a world of her own that grew more and more se- 
cret every day. At last Mrs. Lander grew weary of 
shopping: and more weary of the strange isolation 
which @ora's retired life- forced upon her. She de- 
manded nioré money and @ broader range of social 
life in the hotel, both of which Cora refused. 80, one 
day, when Cora was moré insolent-tan usual, Mrs. 
Landbr packed up her thitgs aud betook herself to 
the old: heniv, where she threw herself upou Buaice 
for sympathy atid protection. 

Wher the évil spirit of tlre family was, gone some- 
thie like tranquillity settled upon the houseliold. 
Eunice, who controled her mistress with an iron 
hattdy broke wp the old habit of staying. in her 
chamber by maim foree: Tlie family meals were 
served in the diniig-room, she said, and were not to 
be seattered all over the house in trays, as if they 
kept a tavern; as it was when that other woman 
was'at home. If she was expected’ to superintemd 
things every soul under that roof would come down 
to regular nreals im the regular place, She was 
tired of seeing such goings on, and meant to take the 
reins in her owm hands, just to see how it’ seemed 
after being put down and rode over, as'she had been 
so long. 

She said this to Mrs. Lander when she came back 
from town, with her intense mourning softened by 
gleams of jet, and her neck surrounded by a string of 
great black beads, to which a good-sized cross was 
suspended. 

Mrs. Lander might not have yielded to this dicta- 
tion in Eunice, but for the trouble that had arisen 
between her and Cora at the hotel, which had at 
length aroused all her temper and her old pride. 
Mrs. Lander never gave even Eunice the details of 
the quarrel which hdd preceded her exit from the 
hotel. But it had arisen in this way. After spend- 
ing large sum, oi money on her wardrobe Mrs. 
Lander had asked for more, and was put off grud- 
gingly with w smail sum, and in a manner that drove 
all the woman’s smothered temper into revolt. 

“She wanted more,” she said. in hot anger—“ five 
times as much—ten times—twerty times. ‘The money 
belonged to her a great deal more than it ever did to 
her daughter.” 

“Your daughter,” sdid Cora, rolling up the re- 
jected money and crowding it coolly back into her 
purse, “Never call me by that name while you 
live; unless you wish to be arrested as.a perjurer. 
You have rejected me and claimed that other crea- 
ture over and over again, and I, for one, believe 
you. I am no more your daughter than you are 
mine.” 

“Cora Lander; are you crazy or a fiend to say. 
this ?” cried the woman, apalled by am audacity she 
hadnever dreamed of re. 





In the very heart of this forest close by the 


“TI am simply in earnest, mada.” 


f t and’ e j 
) “Do,” answered the wicked gi 


ine 


d 


take the word of someone. A mother’s word is held 
as the most sacred evidence. That you have given. 
Society has accepted it. The Probate Court has ac- 
cepted it. Iaccept it. The thing is decided.” 

“But it was not true—the falsehood was of your 
own contriving, wicked, wicked girl!” cried the as- 
tonished woman. 

“Falsehood! I will not permit you or anyone to 
use such language to me. I had long been troubled 
with suspicions, and did what I could to get at the 
trith. It came from yourfalsé heart with a pang, I 
daresay ; but it was tho truth, nevertheless.” 

“(ora Lander, this is too muti, Are you my 
} child’ ora demon ?” 

“T would certainly rather be # Weétion than your 
child, provided demons could imlierit. As it is I 

to bees I am, the cliiid and heiress of Amos 


ander.” 

tlooked fw hé¥ mother's face with 
cold a as) she uttered this speech. It was 
Aone mony ns and the'result of deliberation. 
Did she wish to dive the poor Wérian to extremities ? 
One would think so. » Latitter’s passion was 
completely stibdied by this assurance. 
‘She began to doubt her own seiises; Whsthut croa- 
tare really her child?” 

F “Do not go too far,” slio said, standing up with 

| Site of Cora’s own stony revolution in her face. “ If 

treat me in this way, so help me, heaven, I will 
everything.” 

- td that, and, 
Surely as we both live, I will grounds charge of 
4 on that very confession and shut you ina 

d-h Remember, madam, it was your lips 
first proclaiined the fact that insanity was a 
‘inlieritanve on your side of the house—that 
already appeared in your daughter, the young 
woman who has driven me out of my own house by 
her crazy vagaries. What is more natural than that 


“it way easy to ses} you, my poor aunt, should give way to the malady 


that you assert has existed for generations among 
your ancestors ? such ancestors !” 

“Cora Lander,” cried the wretched woman, com- 
ing out of her amazement pale and stern as the bold 
creature who taunted her, “be careful how you gibe 
at me and mine. Whatever lam you came of the 
same stock.” 

“That is exactly what I deny, and am preparéd to 
deny before the face of the whole world. My mother 
was a Ravensworth ; a good old family, that never had 
a blemish, were the Raverisworths—I will not heara 
word against tlrem.” 

Corw smiled as she spoke, the very insolence 
of her words made her lip curve. Mrs. Lander 
saw this, and was seized with a new idea. She 
came eagerly forward and threw her arms about the 

irl. 
ac Ali; now I understand it all. You are only teas- 
ing me—saying all these horrid things io see if I 
mind them. Of course I did a littlhh—who could help 
it? But it is all over. Give up the money, dear, 
aud we will have no more of these cruel jokes— 
they hurt me, indeed, they do. There now kiss 
me,” 

Cora kissed that poor, quivering face with lips of 
ice. 

“T will give you the money, aunt, of course. I 
have always wished to be liberal, both with you and 
my cousin; but there is no joke in what I have been 
saying.” 

“ Oh, how can you, child? This is toocruel!” 

“ Cruel! no, itis a fixed truth, Aunt Lander.” 

“ Aunt Lander! I will not hear that!” eried the 
weman, bursting into a passion of words. 

“ You will and must,” answered Cora, in a low, 
resolute voice, “ for never on this earth will 1 re- 
cognize you by any other name.” 

“But I will make you,” said the desperate woman, 
in a hard whisper. 

“ Hush ! this white rage will make you ill, Here 
is the money, take it, and let us be at peace.” 

She took the roll of notes a second time from the 
reticule pulse still swinging from her wrist, and held 
it towards Mrs. Lander. 

“No!” said the outraged woman, dashing the 
money from her, “I will perish first.” 

Cora picked up the money with a forced smile, and 
would have offered it a second time, but Mrs. Lander 
had left the room, 

Half an hour after this scene the widow Lander 
came from her room with her mourning shawl on and 
a thick crape veil drawn over her white face. She 
shivered as if an ague fit had seized her, and 
went back for her furs, thinking, poor woman, tht 
they might drive off the cold that was freezing her 
heart. But even under that thick cloak of Russian 
sables she shook with that inner cold which seizes 
upon the very life. 

Cora stood at the window as her mothor wént out, 
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and a clond swept over her face. With all her iron 
courage she did not feel altogether secure. 

“Let her go,” she said, at last, turning from the 
window. “ This money will seon draw her back ;she 
cannot live without it. Why om earth did I refuse 
all she wanted? Why—because having decided om 
being mean, I must have it out. It’s my nature, 
when a thing is to be done I must rush at it; there 
is no such thing as patience in my whole nature. It 
was a dangerous move theugh! Hew she turmed 
upon me. I had no idea that she had se much irom 
in her composition. What if she should really re- 
volt and do what she threatens? But she will not 
do that. Ifshe did—well, my threat might soon be a 
reality—I would fight it out te the bitter end.” 

Cora left the window and sat dewn near the fire, 
hardening her heart ; for some natura) relenting did 
force itself upon her. After all the woman was her 
mother, and had been a kind one all the early 
years of her life. But the crime which she had been 
tempted by her very affection to commit stood be- 
tween them, till the girl began almost to hate the 
mother who knew how wicked she was. Ina little 
time she reasoned : 

“Our life must begin, and I want no incumbrances 
—Seymeur and I are enough for each other. We 
must beceme leaders in the world—lI in society, he 
in political life. Whatever he wants that my hus- 
band shall have. With wealth, beauty, talent like 
mine, it will be easy to give him any position he may 
desire—I will attain it for him—I will subdue men 
and women in his behalf—when I am ready to take 
his name he shall soon stand highest among great 
men. Talent; oh, yes, no one can question that! 
Thank heaven, he has the ability to back up all my 
exertions to hold place with the strongest and the 
proudest !” 

Foolish, vain woman! did she not understand that 
a man, to be great, must work eut his own greatness ? 
that he despises the ladder erected by other hands 
than his own, though he may mount it to the topmost 
round? She was thinking of ambition now. Before 
it had been all love, that wild, impetuous love which 
is sure to end in some other selfish passion. 

Months had gone by, and her great love had 
already come to this. She thirsted now for her days 
of mourning to be over, that she might come forth 
into the werld hand in hand with her husband and 
astonish it. But, exactly as she had prepared that 
exquisite home for her married life, she would burst 
forth upon the great world and dazzle it. When she 
presented herself to society as an heiress, a bride, and 
= beauty at the same time, it must be surrounded 





[THE SECRET MARRIAGE. | 
with even greater splendour than she had already 
secured in her secret home. Until all this was 
arranged, and her mourning thrown off, that home 
must be enough for them both. 

Was Cora, in fact, beginning to weary of it? Had 
the first bloom of her love gone off? Did she find 
constant companionship sometimes a little eppressive ? 
Better women might have done so witheut blame. 
Men werth having do net care to be caged with their 
mates eternally, like singing birds. 

Cera had not come eut of that cruel scene with 
her mether at all so calm and unhurt as she seemed. 
The widow’s resolution had startled her. 

There was semething in her censcience too that 
disturbed her temper. She was surprised and fear- 
fully amxious; that sudden departure annoyed her 
exceedingly. The presence of her aunt, as she called 
the woman, was a necessity fer her at the hotel. 

Perhaps she might come back agaia—time would 
show. Meantime she would say nothing of their 
separation, but go for a time to her own house, 
leaving everyone to suppose that aunt and niece had 
gone together. 

Cora went to her own house. Seymour had gone 
out, his servant said, but would return soon, he was 
quite sure. 

Cora was ill at ease; the little drawing-room, 
with its closed curtains and maize-coleured furni- 
ture, was overheated, and oppressed her. A certain 
feeling of satiety made her turn palled from the 
costly things which she had deemed indispensable to 
her wedding. 

“I will have them changed,” she said. “The 
same thing for ever and ever—ho7 it tires one.” 

Up the stairs she went into her own bed-chamber ; 
there the heart would be less oppressed. That day 
the room did not look exactly the same to her. The 
lace curtains, falling like sifted snow over the bed, 
had lost their first crispness; the silk, of a faint rose- 
colour, with which the walls were fluted from floor 
to ceiling, was beginning to fade toa dull white 
where the sun had touched it. The alabaster vase 
which stood close to her pillow was full of dead 
flowers. 

Here too a faint betrayal of disgust came into her 
face. The dead flowers made her angry—knowing 
how keenly ske loved flowers, he might at least have 
kept them fresh even with his own hands. It was 
not much to expect in return for cll she had done. 

Ah, woman, had it come to that? Are you begin- 
ning to count obligations? Better not let your hus- 
band know that. 

The trouble was in Cora’s heart, not in the 1voms; 








but she would not look there, fearing to discover 
something worse than dead flowers, no doubt 
Sweeping her long black dress over the t, she 
entered that little snuggery that I have mentioned. 
The toilet-table was littered with ornaments just as 
she had left them. A wreath of artificial daisies 
hung over one ef the gilded lilies, and a lace hand- 
kerchief mere than half soiled was thrust beneath 
another. 

“It looks like the room of a broken-down actress,” 
she said, looking around bitter at heart. “As I cu 
flee to ne other place this shall at least be made tidy. 

She rang the bell, and Alice appeared, calm and 
quiet as ever. What did madame please to want? 

Why everything ; but first she would like to see 
that table cleared off, the wreath flung into the fire. 

Madame should be obeyed ; if madame remembered 
she had requested that the things on that table 
should not be disturbed. What dress would madame 

refer? 
, Madame was out of temper, and answered sharply 
that she did not care to change her dress. 

Alice looked at the black bombazine, trimmed 
with crape, and shook her head. Madame knew 
best, she said, but it seemed strange to see her 
sitting in that chair, which had relieved the white- 
ness of her bridal dress so beautifully,.in such 
gloomy mourning. But Cora had a little satisfactior 
in keeping on her sable dress—had not Seymour 
neglected to put fresh flowers in that Hebe vase? 
So éhe sat still in her mourning, angry with herself, 
angry with him—out of humour with all the world. 

An hour went by—another—and still Seymour 
did not come. This was strange. The young man 
had few acquaintances in town, and nothing was 
likely to delay him long. It was dusk before Cora 
heard his step on the gravel. Shehad become ner- 
vous with anxiety, and sprang up with a feeling of 
relief, followed close by a flash of resentment that 
he had caused her so much pain. She stood in her 
bed-room window and saw him pass the fountain. 
He walked hurriedly—wildly—like one in a dream, 
or like a ghost just freed from the grave; for his 
face was deathly white and his eyes were full of 
terror. She heard Alice tell him that she ws up- 
stairs, and listened for some exclamation of plea- 
sure, but a single sentence escaped his lips, which 
fell upon her ear like living fire: 

“ Great heavens, I hope not!” 

The blood sprang up from her heart hot as venom. 
She bit her lips till they grew white under her 
teeth. Now she was indeed angry. 

(To be continued.) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


—_——_>—_—_ 
CHAPTER XII. 


Tue carriage wound for several miles through a 
pleasant road, from which glimpses of the sea were 
obtained. It then turned off into a narrow tor- 
tuous way, which barely afforded space for the 
vehicle to pass, and often the unpruned boughs of 
. the trees brushed against the carriage as they drove 
onwards. 

In a tone-of vexation Mrs. Hawks said : 

“T wonder why Mr. Lopez can’t have the road 
improved. Because he keeps no carriage of his 
own, I suppose he doesn’t care how much his visitors 
are inconvenienced. Every time I come to the 
Glades I think it shall be the last; but as he can’t 
move away from home I am forced to visit him my- 
self. We have not very far to go over this rough 
road, I am glad to say, for another turning will bring 
us in sight of the old tumble-down concern we are 
going to. One might almost fancy it to be the Castle 
of Udolpho, for it is grim enough to pass for anything 
that is gloomy and peculiar.” 

As she ceased speaking the carriage turned into an 
extensive park, the gate to which had fallen from 
its hinges. The trees were thinned out, apparently 
for firewood ; but the under-growth was as rank here 
as in the avenue through which they had passed, and 
‘the road to the house was scarcely distinguishable. 

In the distance loomed a tall stone building with 
wings on each side, and a dilapidated portico, sup- 
ported on Doric columns, in front. The long grass 
grew thickly up to the very door, and it was only on 
nearly approaching it that any evidence of habitation 
was afforded. 

The east wing seemed to be occupied, for the heavy 
shutters were open, the windows raised, and a small 
bed of mignonette, geraniums, and other flowering 
plants, immediately beneath them, were redeemed 
from the surrounding desolation. 

White muslin curtains fluttered in the summer air, 
and as the carriage drew up a fair face appeared for 
an instant between their airy folds, and then flitted 
away. 

In another moment the heavy door opening on to 
‘the portico swung back, and a young girl appeared 
upon its threshold. Much as Rosa had heard of the 
charms of Inez Lopez she was surprised by the sin- 
gular loveliness of the face before her, by the stately 
grace of — which distinguished Godfrey Fen- 
'ton’s last love. 
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[TNEZ RECEIVING HER VISITORS. ] 


Inez was above the medium height, but so har- 
moniously proportioned, so graceful in her slightest 
movement, that Rosa involuntarily applied to her the 
line of the poet: 

She looks a goddess, and she moves a queen! 

Her complexion was of that pure marble whiteness 
so rarely seen with perfect health, and the deli- 
cacy of her skin was rendered more apparent by the 
intense blackness of her hair and eyebrows. Large, 
luminous, dark eyes, shaded by long, sweeping lashes, 
and lips of mobile expression, with a straight and 
finely chiselled nose, and softly rounded chin, formed 
a face as lovely as ever painter or poet dreamed of as 
his fairest ideal. 

The light summer muslin she wore revealed the 
white beauty of her arms and shoulders, and the 
slender hand she extended in welcome to her guests 
Rosa saw was exquisite both in shape and colour- 
ing. 

For an instant Rosa almost hated her for the charms 
she was forced to acknowledge as far superior to her 
own. But when the expressive lips moved, and the 
soft sadness of her lambent eyes dwelt upon herself, 
she méntally said: 

“ Born to suffer; if such a fate was ever impressed 
upon a woman’s face. She will die or go mad under 
a disappointment which only embitters my life. The 
conviction of his treachery will make hers worthless 
to her, or I am much mistaken.” 

In soft but penetrating tones Miss Lopez welcomed 
her aunt and her young companion, and invited them 
to enter the house. 

The hall was an octagon, rising into a dome above, 
and a massive staircase, elaborately carved, wound 
upwards, ending in a long gallery, from which access 
to the upper apartments was gaiued. 

Massive chairs, too heavy to be lifted easily, stood 
against the walls, and afew pictures representing 
hunting-scenes hung above them. ‘There were 
trophies of the chase, two in the shape of deer’s 
antlers, and over a huge old-fashioned sofa a bear- 
skin was earelessly thrown. 

No dust or cobwebs were visible, though every- 
thing about the place had an air of antiquity and de- 
cay. The Glades had been the home of one of the 
wealthiest proprietors; fair women and brave men 
had been born beneath its roof, and taken from 
it to their graves; but ruin came upon the family 
to which it originally belonged, and the beloved home 
of several generations fell beneath the auctioneer’s 
hammer to its present occupant. 

But to him also its possession had brought only sor- 
row, for scarcely had he set up his household goods 





within the old walls when his wife was taken frora 
him. 

Then, after years of neglect and desertion, Mr- 
Lo}ez came back to this last remnant of his estate 
to find a shelter beneath the roof which could afford 
little more. 

He owned but a few acres of ground around it, and 
these were suffered to lie fallow, with the exception 
of a small garden cultivated by a half-grown lad em- 
ployed about the place. Inez led the way to the 
apartment from which she had issued, after saying : 

“My father is prepared to receive you, Aunt 
Eunice, so we will go in at once, if you please. He 
feels better than usual this morning, and—and—dear 
aunt, pray avoid saying anything that may annoy 
him. You know what a sufferer he is.” 

Though she spoke close to Mrs. Hawks’s ear sha 
imperfectly understood her, but she said: 

“Oh—ah—yes—I suppose you mean to say that I 
am to be on my good behaviour? You always 
lecture me when | am going to talk with your father, 
but I can't ‘help such a volcano as he is always 
exploding. He does it without any provocation fron 
me, for 1 always try to keep the peace with ‘.im.” 

“T know that he is irritable, aunt, but if you or I 
were chained tc the same place for ever we might 
lose our patience too. You know that he has a par- 
ticular aversion to poodles, and I wish you would let 
me put Bijouon the bear-skin yonder, until your visit. 
is over. He will be quite safe and comfortable there.” 

Mrs. Hawks carried her pet in her arms, for she 
seldom moved anywhere without him, and with an 
offended air she replied: 

“ What! leave my darling Bijjor there to ba 
scratched by Don again? The last time I was her 
that ferocious old cat of yours nearly destreyed him ; 
and there he is now, I declare, ready to renew the 
fight.” 

A cat of unusual size, with +his fur mottled like a 
leopard-skin, walked demurely forward, and cast » 
side-long glance at his old enemy. Bijou uttered a 
frightened yelp as he caught sight of him, and Inez 
hastened to say: 

“T will sint Don up, aunt, and Bijou shall not be 
interfered with.” 

“You are very considerate, I daresay, Inez, but 
‘love me, love my dog,’ is my motto, and if I go in 
tosee your father Bijjer must accompany me. 1 sus- 
pect tliat he will find it as easy to tolerate one as the 
other.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and with a 
suppressed sigh Inez led the way into her father's 


apartment. 
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This was a large square room, lighted by the two 


windows which looked out on the flower-bed; the | 


floor was covered with India matting, and the fur- 
niture was of modern manufacture, though made of 
cheap and plain materials. The snowy curtains at 
the windows, and vases filled with fresh flowers, 
gave an air of refinement to the apartment, and it 
was evident that the care of his daughter surrounded 
the paralytic with every comfort their narrow means 
brought within her reach. 

In a large morocco-covered chair, placed in the 
ceutre of the room, reclined the wasted form of a man 
who had, in his youth, been noted for the graceful 
agility of his movements, and the grand beauty of 
his person—now a helpless and hopeless wreck. 

From the father Inez inherited the delicate con- 
tour of her features, and the supplegrace of her form, 
while the brilliant fairness of her complexiom had 
been the gift of her Saxon mother. 

Mr. Lopes was dark, as his countrymen usually are; 


ond his large Wlack eyes yetrretained the animation 
and fire whidh disease had failed to conquer. He 
was ima damask morting-gown, the bright 


colours of whi¢h were somewhat tarnished by long 
use, and @ pait of embroidered slippers covered his 
emall feet. 

He held outa thin, yellow’ laad, aud in « fretfa 
tone said: 

“ How do yot 46, Baniew? I ought to eay that I 
am glad to sew you, I > but how’can a peor 
‘cllow like me be glad of anything? Bat I must say 
hat you would be twice as welcome ff you came with- 
vut the vielous little frate you carry im your arms: 
\hat aw old women warts with # credtuce like that 
to pet I newer could wnderstand.” 

His voiew fell from thie miustial pitch to 
vhich he had raised it, aud he seemed gasping for 
breath. Mim Hawkehad it thie’ meaning of his’ 
words, and she resemtitify 5 

“I daresay yow are to add that those 
who care for themrare nWisanees too, ch? Weet’t 
that what you were going toad, if your breath hada’t 
ailed you? But Bijeris no pest, aud I'll not have 
him called one by you or anybody élse. You are-an 
absurd old fidget to objett tomy pretty darling, and 
that’s as bad as being an old woman.” 

The lips of Mr. Lopez were suddenly drawn back, 


person who can bear dulness and impertinence 
without rebelling against them. If you can stand 
| that old lady yonder so much the better for you; 
| but I can’t. Although, as you may have heard, I 
| eat the bread purchased by the money she allows my 
| daughter, I find it difficult to tolerate her; and she 
| always will bring that dog with her when she 
comes here, although she knows I cannot endure the 
sight of him. See now, she is actually placing him 
on my sofa without askingmy leave. I only hope 
that Don will come in through the window and 
give him a good scratching before his mistress can 
rush to the rescue.” 

Ros slily theught that)she would enjoy the scene 
herself, for Bijou was no'fa¥ourite with her, and she 
turtied on her singular hest’# look of such supressed 


@ spice of diablerie in you, I cam see, 
But as stupid people never : 
better be on your guard. 


Miss Gord 
tom you 


liartties 
onte; ad slieRas’so many before you. She bringss 
new compatiion with her every time she comies to 
the Glades.” 


Ht If the old} 
lady ‘you of making free her ‘ 
oa. she would set you stele at 





between those two belligerents would be a pleasant 
interruption to the monotony of my life. On tha; 
— alone you ought to be willing to let it come 
off.” 


Though Mrs. Hawks could net hear his words she 
guessed at their meaning from the expression of his 
face, and she angrily said : 

“IT daresay you would think it prime fun to gee 
that spotted monster tear my poor Bijjer to pieces, 
but you shall never have that satisfaction, I pro- 
mise you, Mr. Lopez. If that wretch can’t be shut 
uy wilen I come here I shall stop ceming, that is al). 
ink ete an ill-conditioned old ingrate, and if it 

e sake 0 ‘0 to th 
almshouses for me.” ne ‘ 

“You'have told me that so offen, madam, that it 







fun thidt he was more captivated by her thau before. | does not te as a novelty. As to myself, I can't 
Bat-slie demurely said : sé6 much dif in Be HA aod benny or that 
Ses of such # catastrophe it <a be “rere patith. At least, oe mee not always 
Scher Pee d darling Bijjer trom harm, 80 hope remin 1 what doing forme. If you 
be'on his goot behaviour to-day. | Were not aetingy eurmeigeon you would give 
: rling Bijjer” see gran rs ) tliat you 
“darling Bijjer” seemed aw ocho of | Inew dfather’s estate tliat y: 
Mrs. ce, and Mr. Lopez ~at} should have )te'her mother ; but you grasp the 
} the suceessfaP mimicry. He said: while in no condition to erijoy it.” 


cutting 


are medest, Senor Lopez, 


Ros# modestly replied: The taunt redelied ite marty Lopez laughed sar- 
“T have beoh warned that Mrs. Hawks is‘ewpri- conte showihg his teeth ir @ way that was almost 
cious and hard to please, but I do not ‘of | frig , When combined ‘witht tle deny gheeas that 
tmoking myself so necessary to her that she will find | flashed from his Blick 
it to give me up.” He serearhed at his ¢ 
A slight frown coutracted kis brow; aad after a} “It required all the thitn's hoards to tempt 
he said: Hawks*to take you'for his’ wife, and he pai@@ dear 
“ ‘There you must not 46; Miss Gordon. | price for them, for you soon tormented him into his 
You must-not presume to datigh- | grave.” 


attempt: torrival my daugh- 
ter im thie good graces of her sunt: If justice had 
been done to Inez half the fortune would have been 
hers. I have very strong reasons for believing that 
a deed of was made by old Mr. Horton, 
lexving only a life estate im his property to the 
daughter whe had no child;.but it can’t be found. 
A will was produced which gave her the whole of 





displaying a double row of white, glittering teeth, 
which gave a most vicious expression to his dark 
face. They contrasted so vividly with his wan and 
contracted features tliat Rosa wondered if they could 
be his own; butof his grand organization they were 
all that time and disease hat left untouched. His 
teeth were white and perfect as in his first youth, 
proving tliat, had lie abstained ftom the dissipated 
courses Which tual wrecked his lealth, he would not 
have beena brokeu-down valetudinarian at the age 
of forty-five. 

Inez hastened to avert the angry retort she auti- 
cipated by presenting Rosa : 

“ Papa, pray speik to Miss:Gordon, the uéw com 
panion of Aunt Ewnice. I think you will like her 
better than you did Mise Briggs.” 

A glance at Resa satisffed Mr. Lopez that she was 
worth some consideration, for he was a great ad- |, 
mirer of youth and beauty, aud her fair loveliness 
was peculiarly attractive to him. The sardonic curl 
passed from his lip,.and, with a eourteous bew of ltis 
stately head, he condescended to say: 

“You are weleome to the Glades, Miss Gordon. 
It is a miserable ruin in which to receive one’s 
friends ; not that's broken-down man like myself can 
claim many such laxuriés, for men and women, like 
rats, forsake a falling house. Friends are for the 
rich and prospervus, not forsuch as Inow am. But 
how on earth did such a girl as you come to live 
with the old hawk yonder? The last companion 
was grim, gaunt; aid such a siecession of feminine 
horrors as she has brought here with her at different 
times would astonish you. You are the first pre- 
sentable person my respected sister-in-law has en- 
trapped into coming to her, but I am afraid she 
won't keep you long. Come, tell me something 
about how you happened to come tw her at all.” 

Although the tone of his voice was so much 
lowered as to preclude all chance of being heard by 
Mrs. Hawks, they hastened to occupy the attention 
of her aunt, lest’she should be able to make out the 
tenor of his words from the motion of his lips. 

Mr. Lopez motioned towards a seat placed near 
his own, and Resa sat down upon it, and, turning her 
face towards him, gave him as much of her past | 
history as she was willing to communicate. She 
ended by saying : 

“JT like Mrs. Hawks very much, and feel the 
sincerest sympathy for her affliction. She is very 
kind to me, and the services I have to perform for 
her are neither burdensome nor disagreeable.” 

“Umph! not even the eternal card-playing? You 
must be a phenomenon of patience, Miss Gordon ; 


the estate to do with as-she For com and thus my 
datighter is left at ‘the mercy of lier caprice. Iaccept 
the contemptible anmuity she doles ‘ont to us but as 
a fraction of what we are entitled to, and I often 
wonder at the meatiness'of Mrs. Hawke in offering 
Inez so small a share of tle ineome sire enjoys. Do 
you know thatshe has’ twenty thousand @ year, and 
she only allows her niece one hundred? I have no- 
thing: left of my own but this: house; and you may 
safely believe that I would sevk a more citeerful resi- 
denee if I had the means‘ef living asi have been 
accustomed to.” ‘ 

Rosa looked sympathetic; and she softly replied: 
“That seems very little; but Mrss Hawks will 
compensate Miss Lepez by eventually bequeathing: 
all her savings to her. You may feel assured thatil 
shall not attempt ‘to interfere with her claims in mry 
way.” 

“ You may, or you may not, for there is no telling 
what such a bundle of nonsense us Eunice Hawks 
may do. There is uo relying ox her two daywat a 
time. You seenr to be a quick-witted girl, Mise 
Gordon, and I think that you may gain some in- 
fluence over her. If you will use it to indnee Mrs. 
Hewks to execate a will without delay, naming 
Inez as her heir, I would not mind giving you euough 
to place you above the necessity of being the com- 
panion of aryone. Say four hundred a year as long 
as you live. Come now, what do yousay? Theold 
baggage may die any day, for she’s in danger of 
going off the scene every time she has one of those 
attacks. Quick’s the word, Miss Gordon, yes or no. 
She is nearly through with Inez, I know by her mo- 
tions, and she’ll be turning on me again.” 

‘Phough much amazed at this confidence, consider-~ 
ing their brief acquaintanee, Rosa nodded her head 
intelligently, and was unclesing her lips to reply, 
when a shrill scream from Mrs. Hawks interrupted 
her, and that lady rushed in wild alarm towards the 
sofa, from which sounds of suffering, mingled with 
yelps of fear and rage, were heard. 

A glance towards the scene of conflict assured 
Rosa that the wish so lately uttered by Mr. Lopez 
had been realized, for Don had effected an entrance 
through the open window and pounced on his sleep- 
ing enemy, inflicting grievous scratches on his pink 
nose before any assistance could reach him. 

Lopez clapped his hands, showed hia glittering 
teeth, and gleefully cried out: 

“Let ‘em have it out, Banive. Let ‘enr have it 
out! The dog is as large as the cat, and he ought 
to beable to defend himself. I declare it’s a shame 
for you to imterfere, for the sgist of a good battle 





yet your face does not indicate that stamp of young 





Attitis retort the wrath of Mrs. Hawks culminated 
in whist both the lookers-on had beeti fearing. Sho 
fell’back on the sofa beside her rescued poodle in a 
violent spasm, atid lay so long in it that fears were 
felt by the whole party that she would never recover 
from it. 

“Oh, papa, what have you done?” exclaimed Inez, 
reproachiully. “You promised me te be on your 
guard, and-yet you-have doné all you could to aggra- 
vate her.” 

“She was up antet me-first, Inez, and you know 
of old that I never fail to strike back. Throw somo 
water in her face, and here are’ my snyelling-salts. 
They will either Kill or cure; it doesn't matter much 
which. It'would be a good thiig for you if. she did 
pass off. You would lose sonie-of tlie personal pro- 
perty, but you would come*im for thw bulk of her 
fortune.” 

Inez was not listening to him, for she had re- 
jected the use of the pungént salts, and was beside 
her aunt, raising her-head and mizidtering to her as 
tenderly as possible. 

Both sheand Rosa knew what was bestt 7 be done 


for the sufferer; and after half am hour of intense 


solivitude they gladly saw her sittk away into the 


deep sleep which always fullowed such au attack. 





CHAPTER X1LIL 


Wrew Mrs: Hawks’s hard breathing €6 echo 


began 
through the room the two girls looked apprehensively 
at each other, and Rosa asked: 


“ What:is to be done now, Miss: Cair your 


nov Lopen? 
aunt remain here, or will it be best to have her re- 
moved at once to her own rooms at Newport?” 


“When she revives she will be sure to insist on 
the latter, but we must wait till she isin w condition 
to make her wishes known. If we decided on remov- 
ing her she would be deeply offended. Have you not 
found it difficult to know what my. aut really wishes, 
Miss Gordon? She always seems to me to de 
exactly the opposite of what is: desired by those 
around her.” 

“T can scarcely answer that, for I have not been 
long enough with Mrs. Hawks to know’mtch about 
her. It is but three days simee L-entered into-ler 
employment.” 

“ And three months is the utmost bimit of time that 
any companion has remained with her: If you stay 
longer thaw that I shall think you have more sweet- 
ness of temper and forbearance that most girls of our 
age ss.” 

“You bear with your father,” replied Rosa, in a 
guarded tone; “and he appears to me tw be as’ex- 
citable as this poor old lady, who seems to be left to 
the mercy of hirelings. 1 must bear with her bu- 


mours, for 1 have my living to make, and I cannot 
afford to be fastidious in the choice of my employ- 
ment.” 





“ You have no friends then ?” 
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“Oh, yes, Lhave friends, and very good ones teo, 
bat none that I am willing to depend on. Youraunt 
has shown nothing but kindness to me, and I feel 
very grateful to her.” 

Mr. Lopez here called out : 

“ How am I to take my siesta when the hawk hes 
taken possession of my nest? It’s a confounded bore 
to have that snoring in one’s ears. for two or three 
hours to come. What is to be done with the old lady 
when she awakes—eh, Inez ?” 

“My aunt nrust settle that herself when she is in 
a condition to do so, sir. I will-call Diek, and get 
him to wheel your chair intothe hall. He ean let 
the baek down, and I will place pillows under your 
head, In that position you cau sleep as well-as. on 
the sofa.” 

“ Well, well,” was the fretful rejoinder; “get me 
ont of this as soon as may be, though I am not hospi- 
table enought to care about being turned out of my 
own room to accommodate such a spiteful old woman 
ag your aunt has become of late years. She has never 
liked me, and now I believe she only comes here to 
aggravate me in every way she can. Hf Thad'thought 
aboutthie danger of throwing her into a fit I should 
have been- mere careful, for I am sure I don’t want 
her quartered’ oh rife throug ax illhess, however 
brief its duration may be.” 

Tnew smiled faintly ané sorrowfully, but sire knew 
renioustrance to be useless—-lke would utter-whatever 
camieimto his mind withent regard to consequenves:: 
She onby said 

“¥ou niey bersure that she wilt’ be’ mere: aintivrs: 
to go than you will be to get her away: Papa; 
whea.she awakes, if she is net. able to sit-up, # bed 
cam be.placed in the carriage, on which she can, re- 
cline, and the drive to town is net long) extough to 
fatigue her. much.” 

“ Well,.settle it the best way you. cam; only get 
ne away-from the sight. of that purple face’ and the 
sound of that stértorous breathing. If she were tor 
have apoplexy it would be something to the pup- 
pose, Piiree attacks would have floored her; but 
here she Lage tn 3 on to life after ever so many of 
thesé spells best thing she can do is to die, for 
she’s of n0’use to-any living soul, and a dreadfat 
nuisance to some I could name if f cliose to’ do 60.” 

Inez looked shocked and hurt, and she réproach- 
fully said : 

“Dest papa, how oan you bear t6 talk 667 My 
aunt miltht retort by saying the same of you.” 

“Birt itr avy ease it’ would not’ be true, for I here 
you to care for me and grieve over tity’ loss; little as 
I ant wortlty of it. Iam of no use I know, and a 
greit dewlof trouble sometimes, but my Httté girl's 


heart would be sore if my chai’ were'empty and a: 


new hound made itt the graveyardeh, Inez ?”’ 

“Hiish) lust! don’t talk of that!” replied: his 
daighter, bending over him and tendérly kissing hia 
forehead, “I will go now aud bring Dick toremove 
yourchai’ at ori¢e.” 

She q ‘went ott, and‘presently returned with 
Mrs. Hawks’s coachman, who, after » glanee of 
dismay at his méstress, performed the required’ ser 
vice by Wheeling the chair of the lytic into the 
hall. Efe was closely followed by Ines bearing’ pil- 
lows hi her arms, and after lowering the springs of 
his seat Mr. Lopez was comfortably established on: 
his temporary couéh and left to his-repose. 

With @ backward motion in the: directiom of tlie 
room they had left, Dick respectfully asked + 

“ Whatis'to: be donfnow, Miss Inez? Mirs. Hawks 
seems to have been took with oneof them spasms, and 
maybe it'll be better to get her back to Newport 
afove she eomes round agin’. I can drive easy like, so 
as not to jolt her a mite, and p’raps "twill bebetter for 
you to have her meved-afore she wakes up ag’in.” 

“Oh, no! that will never do, Dick; 1 could not 
think of sending my aunt out of the house in her 
present condition. Whea she awakes it will be time 
enough to settle what shall be done.” 

“She'll never agree to stay here nohiow, miss, and 
Ithoughtit might be better fer us all to get her 
away whilé she’s in that deadsleep. But of course 
you know best what ought to be done.” 

Mx. Lopez here spoke. 

“You are a sensible fellow, Dick, and I quite agree 
with your views; but Inez won't have it so, I know. 
Look after your‘orses now, and be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice when you are called. Mrs. Hawks 
won't sleep more than two hours, and when she 
awakes the first thing she will order will be her car- 
riage to take her away as soon as possible.” 

The man nodded, went out, and Mr. Lopez settled 
himself ameng his pillows and closed his eyes; but 
before Inez could leave him he flared them wide 
Open again and said: 

“My amiable sister-in-law has excited my ner- 
Vous system to that degree that I cannot sleep with- 
out my usual sedative. Give me my opimn, child, 
for in my present condition I cannot do without it.” 

Inez earnestly remonstrated: 





“ Dear papa, you must not take any more of that 
dreadful drug to-day. - You have already had more 
than is good for you, I know, or you would never 
have allowed yourself to speak as you did to my 
aunt.” j 

“ Fiddle-de-dee, child!. What did I say to Eunice 
that she didn’t deserve? Bring me what I ask for 
at once, or I will call on that young girl in yonder to 
wait on me. She seems a sensible and accemmodat- 
ing. young creature, and I have no doubt wilt do as I 
bid her.” 

“ Papa, darling, father, don’t insist on this, please. 


The doctor told me that you must not use so much: 


opium. He says that it is slowly destroying both 
your mind and body, and——” 

Overcome with all the excitements of the morning 
Inez broke into hysterical sobbing ; and her father 
half raised himself with an expression of surprise. 

“What can be the matter with you, Inez? You 
do not usually give way thus when your aunt and I 
have had a passage-at-arms. As to what Dr. Min- 
turn says he is no Solomon, and I know enough about 
evn condition to understand whatis good for me. 

at are you crying about, child ? en you caine 
back from Newport this morning I noticed that some- 
thing had happened to upset you, and you've not been 
zag since, I insist on knowing wliet Mrs. 
awks said to you to make you unhappy.” 

While he was thus speaking Inez struggled’ to 
recover her composure, and succeeded, as she had 
often done before, when her very heart seemed 
dying within. her. She repressed the convulsive 
sobs‘ that arose in her throat, wiped away her tears, 
and gently replied : 

“T have. nething to tell you, papa, I was only 
thinking of you, and what the consequences may be 
of such unlimited indulgence in the pernicious habit 
you have formed. If you would only consent to. 

essen the quantity of opium taken every day you 
might reeever from your illness. But you increase 
it, and I am beginning to lose all hope of restora- 
tien.” 

“Hope! If Minturn has given you such a hope, 
Tnez,he has woefully deceived you; I shall never walk 
again, and I will not consent to live at all if the 
only solace: to my sad lot be deprived me. Bring 
me the drug without exciting me fartlier, lest the 
eonsequénces be worse than you think.” 

The struggle ended as many others had before, 
and with lingering steps Inez weut into her father’s 
room, and brought from it a small silver box, from 
which he took two pills, ia spite of her efforts to 
induce him to take but one. After swallowing them 
he closed his eyes and said: 

“Now go back to your aunt, and leaye me to. tle 
only elysium. I can ever again know in this world. 
I shall soon wander in tho land of illusions, and 
dream. of joys that earth knows nof. Oh, child, do 
not grudge me the only happiness my broken and 
wasted life can now clainr. This drug tliat you call 
a bane is to me an elixir of happiness and power. 
While under its influence I seem to grasp again 
my youth, my health, my fortume—all that has 
gone down into the vortex of my own self-indul- 

ence. I must have it, Inez, or go mad with baiiled 
he a8 and vain regrets.” ; 

The wild flashing of his blaek eyes alarmed her, 
and she soothingly said: 

“Cahn yourself, dear-papa, aud I promise not again 
to excite you by refusing you even the dr«g that is 
destroying you. Rest now, arid forget that I have 
annoyed you.” 

“T know that something has gone wrong witli you 
to-day, Inez; but I can’t excite myself now with talk- 
ing over your affairs. It would destroy the happy in- 
fluence I feel creeping over me already.” 

He dreamily closed his eyes, and yielded his spirit 
to-the influence of the subtle narcotic ; and, after piti- 
fully surveying him a few moments, Inez turned 
away, and softly glided into'the chamber in which 
her aunt lay sleeping, and closed the door behind 


her. 

Rose had taken her bonnet. off, and was quietly 
fanning Mrs. Hawks, and also keeping watch over 
Bijou to defend him from another attack. 

She would have cared very little if the belligerent 
cat had put an end to the poodle; but she feared, in 
the event of any farther disaster happening to her 
pet, Mrs. Hawks might hold her responsible; and she 
began too clearly to see that her best interests might 
be served by remaining with that lady to risk a dis- 
missal by neglecting her favourite; so she wisely did 
what she knew would be most agreeable to her, 
protecting Bijou’ from farther molestation. 

The two girls had already begun to nnderstand 
each other, and Inez, candid, honest, and straight- 
forward iu hes cature, was attracted by her new ac- 
quaintancy, as %-.3f persons were who were thrown 
in contact with lisa Gordon. 

She looked up and smiled brightly as Miss Lopez 
approached her, though there was in her heart a 





deadly feeling of bitter rivalry between them; and 
Rosa mentally vowed that if this girl had really won 
from her the heart of Godfrey Fenton she would re- 
turn the blow by depriving her of the greater portion 
of her anticipated inheritanee. That once secured, she 
might perhaps regain the lover she had lost; for, in 
spite of her angry and disdainful words when she and 
Fenton were last together, Rosa knew that one word 
of love from his lips would bring her to his side for- 
giving and repentant. 

She remembered that he had then said if he could 
choose a dowerless bride she would be the woman he 
would prefer before all others; and, with wealth at 
her command, why should she not be able again to 
lure him to her side? At the time he uttered those 
words they only filled her heart with angry bitter- 
ness; but she now acknowledged to herself that she 
could forgive them ; that she could again receive him 
as the lord of her life if he could only convince her 
that his fancy for Inez Lopez was but one of the 
many flirtations into which he had so recklessly 
pluoged. 

But not one of tliese emotions wis visible on the 
tranquil surface. Her smile was as genial and sunny 
as that of an artless child as she turned her face to- 
wards her young hostess and said: 

“Mts. Hawks already sleeps niore’ quietly, and I 
think she will be quite restored in another hour.” 

Inez sighed as she looked on the worn face, from 
which the purple flush began to fide, and, sinking on 
a seat near the sofa, said: 

“T am most thankful that sie did not die. I 
fexred more than once that she was gone. It wasa 
frightful attack, and the physician says that there is 
always danger of death in one of them. It is a dread- 
ful affliction, and one that is’ pronounced incurable. 
You niust think ours a stratige family, Miss Gordon, 
with two such helpless invalids to be taken care of. 
My aut, you may have heard, was injured by a fall 
from her carriage ; but my poor father’s state is, I 
fear, the result of his own careless disregard of his 
health. He thought himself so strong as to be able 
to bear anything ; but when misfortune fell on him 
he suddenly broke down, and became what you saw 
to-day.” 

In tones of deep sympatliy Rosa replied : 

“Tt is indeed a sad thing to seea strong man, in the 
prime of life, reduced to the present condition of your 
father: No wonder that he is irritable.” 

“You refer to what passed between him and my 
aunt to-day. It was a shameful scene, and could 
easily have been avoided if either had chosen to 
respect the peculiarities of the other. But they 
never will. There is constant antagonism between 
them, and all I can do will not prevent an out- 
burst whenever they meet. I sometimes almost wish 
that Aunt Eunice would not come here at all; but as 
papa can’t go to her I suppose she feels bound to 
visit him. I must explain to you, Miss Gordon, that 
my father is always under the influence of opium, or 
he would never have acted as he did to-day. In his 
natural state he is a kind-hearted and cultivated 
gentleman; but in the shattered condition of his 
health the only thing that affords relief to his mental 
aud bodily suffering is the constant use of the per- 
nitious drug that has beeome' a necessity to him. I 
ean see how much it changes him from day to day, 
but'there is no help for it, he must have the only 
thing that reconciles him to his sad existence.” 

(To be continued.) 


Tre “Corp Cre.”—A Hrexraxd Svurrr- 
sTITIon.~—A correspondent informs us (Jnverness 
Cowrier) that a corp cré or criadh was discovered in 
a streany in this county a-few weeks ago. The 
body was of clay, into which were stuck the nails of 
human beings, birds’ claws, bones, pins; hairs, &e. It 
was partly covered by, and. tied in, a black cotton 
apron, and had an old beaver hat on its head. For 
the information of those who are not learned in 
Highland superstition it may be mentioned that a 
corp cré means an effigy or representation in clay of 
@ person who has rendered himself so obnoxious to 
someone as to make it desirable that he should not 
live. When the corp is made it is placed ima river 
or stream, and as the waters wear away the clay till 
nothing is left, sogradually and inevitably wastes the 
life of the person wanted to die. 

How to Ger Rw or A Famiry.—A strange case 
was lately heard before the Court of Assize at 
Milan. A Dr. Feltrinelli held the post of parish 
doctor in a district of Brescia, but was recently sup- 

lanted by a Dr. Salvetti,a man with a family of 
sec children. Soon afterwards a young woman, 
named Bertolotti, entered Dr. Salvetti’s service. Be- 
fore long symptoms of the most alarming character 
began to manifest themselves in the Salvetti family. 
All the children were taken ill, or met with some 
mishap. One voided pins and needles, another showed 
unequivocal signs of poisoning with copper, a third fell 
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three times into the Lake of Garda, but somehow or 
other was never drowned. At length suspicion at- 
tached to the servant, and, on examination, she con- 
fessed that she had held most intimate relations with 
Dr. Feltrinelli, and that, at his instigation, and with 
the inducement of a handsome reward, she had con- 
sented to make away with every one of her master’s 
children, according tothe elaborate instructions with 
which she was provided for that object. One was to 
swallow a daily quantity of pins, at the rate of half 
@ pin foreach dose; another was to be drowned, a 
third stifled, a fourth treated with petroleum and sul- 
phate of copper; the fifth was yet unborn, but means 
were suggested by which it was hoped that the mo- 
ther might be frightened intoa miscarriage. 
a] a} 
MARIE ANTOINETTE’S NECKLACE. 


SEVEN rows of seed pearls, united at intervals by 
red gleaming carbuncles—this was the necklace— 
and its history is passing strange. 

That necklace encircled the slender throat of the 
beantiful maiden called Marie Antoinette, upon the 
day when her mother, Maria Theresa, jubilant with 
high hopes, entered the young girl’s chamber and 
poured in her ears the welcome news that the dauphin 
of France songht her as a bride. 

Music was Marie Antoinette’s passion, and for many 
years before her marriage she had been the pupil of 
the great composer Gliick. She not only entertained 
the most profound admiration for his genius, but was 
warmly attached to the singular, simple-minded, 
gifted maestro. 

Gliick was painfully nervous—sensitive, self-depre- 
ciating—a man whose pleasant name seemed to have 
been given to him in mockery of his joylessness. He 
was grievously short-sighted, and so excessively 
timid that attracting observation bewildered him, and 
positive fright rendered him eccentric. His royal 
pupil affectionately promised that he should receive 
her patronage after she ascended the throne. Yet 
when Gliick visited Paris for the express purpose of 
producing his opera of Alceste he could not muster 
courage to appear before the Queen. 

Through all the ordinary channels he sought in 
vain to win a hearing for his opera; managers gave 
him the cold shoulder, supercilious singers shook 
their heads, men of lesser merit who had gained a 
position jostled him out of the way. 

Wearied, disheartened, utterly wretched, he knew 
that but one hope was left him, and yet he could not 
summon resolution to take the legitimate steps which 
would have gained him admission into the palace. 

One night, as Marie Antoinette was driving with 
her suite out of the gate of the Tuileries to visit the 
opera in state, a man rushed from the throng which 
awaited her appearance, and attempted to throwa 
paper into the royal carriage. The crowd uttered a 
cry, there was a scuffle, a rush of gendarmes, and a 
terrified individual was rudely captured. The Queen, 
sharing the general excitement, leant forward and 
caught sight of the culprit. She gave a start of 
amazement, waved her hand to a gentleman equerry 
who rode up to receive her orders, hurriedly uttered 
a few words, and the equerry immediately galloped 
towards the gendarmes who were conveying the 
alarmed offender to prison. Marie Antoinette had 
recognized her eld professor. 

Gliick learned, to his great joy, that he was not 
only set at liberty by her Majesty’s order, but com- 
manded to appear at the Tuileries on the morrow. 

The excitable composer was so thoroughly over- 
whelmed by his good fortune that he had scarcely 
strength to obey the command—happily he also 
lacked courage to disobey. The Queen received him 
with exceeding graciousness. She pitied his con- 
fusion, end tried to reassure him—talked of the 
happy bye-gone days at Schénbrunn, when she was 
his pupil—of his present prospects—his future 
greatness. 

But he never ventured to lift his eyes to her face, 
and the words he stroVe to utter broke into stammers, 
and died hoarsely on his lips. Trembling and 
blushing, he involuntarily glanced first at one door, 
then at another, as though he could hardly resist the 
temptation to make his escape. The compassionate 
Queen shortened the interview, after assuring him 
that his Alceste should be produced in Paris, and with 
the utmost splendour. 

A couple of months later her Majesty occupied 
the royal box on the night of that opera’s first per- 
formance. The success of Alceste was triumphant— 
Gliick was almost beside himself through ecstasy. 
During the long weeks of preparation, fatigue, ner- 
vous excitement, the alternations of hope and fear 
had shaken and exhausted his system. It is not 
difficult to comprehend how such a man could go mad 
or die through joy. When he heard his own name 
vociferously shouted on every side, half-drowned by 
thundered plaudits, he was panic-stricken. He at- 





tempted to take refuge in flight, but was caught in 
the act of making his escape. While he was wildly 
pleading to beallowed to hide himself, came a 
summons from her Majesty. There was no alter- 
native, and he was led, almost perforce, to the royal 
be 


x. 

Once more that necklace of pearls and carbuncles 
twined about the Queen’s white throat. She had 
worn it in remembrance of her youth—the youth 
with which her old master was so closely associated. 
When Glick was introduced into the box she not 
only congratulated him with affectionate warmth 
upon the success of his opera, but naively told him 
how proud she felt of having been his pupil, and 
again reverted to the pleasant days passed at Schén- 
brunn. 

The agitated composer made no response—he 
breathed hard—his eyes glanced wildly from side to 
side—it became evident that his overwrought mind 
was givimg way. 

All at once his gaze was riveted upon the necklace 
—he gave a loud shriek, and, pointing at the gems, 
cried out, “ Blood! blood! Drops of blood about the 
Queen’s throat! Alas! alas! drops of blood! They 
have shed her blood !” 

And he eagerly stretched forth his hand to snatch 
at the necklace. 

A gentleman caught his arm, and with some diffi- 
culty he was removed from the box. 

Marie Antoinette was highly superstitious; she 
could not disguise her terror and the shock she had 
received. 

Shuddering, with trembling fingers, she unclasped 
the necklace and thrust it into the hand of a duchess 
who stood by her side, bidding her take it away, and 
keep it, that she (the Queen) might never see it 
more. 

The unfortunate composer, it is said, never en- 
tirely recovered his reason, though he had many 
lucid intervals, and his insanity was harmless. 

The duchess, who belongs to one of the oldest and 
noblest families in Brittany, preserved the necklace 
as a precious memento. But having recently entered 
her eighty-eighth year, she wrote a letter to the Em- 
press Eugénie, relating in what manner the necklace 
came into her possession, adding that, as she had no 
direct heirs, the fittest person to possess this relic of 
the illustrious Marie Antoinette was the Empress 
herself. 

The letter was accompanied by a small case of 
green shagreen, bearing the half-effaced stamp of the 
arms of the Bourbons—within lay the memorable 
necklace of pearls and blood-red carbuncles. 

But how welcome was the gift to her Majesty of 
France? Is Eugénie wholly devoid f superstition? 
Was it with a throb of pleasure, or a thrill of horror, 
that she received the sad souvenir of her unfortunate 
predecessor? Will she ever fasten around her own 
delicate, graceful throat the band of pearls and car- 
buncles which so ominously encircled that of Marie 
Antoinette ? A. C. K. 








SCIENCE. 


Tcnrr charcoal is 20 per cent. more combustible 
than that of oak. It has been applied to softening 
steel plates and dies with remarkable success. 


An Important Fact.—A lightning conductor, on 
the lighthouse at Fecamp, proved useless against a 
thunder-stroke, in consequence of being terminated 
in a cistern of water lined with Portland cement. 

Go.ip Wire.—An ounce of gold can be drawn into 
wire several miles in length, and yet no flaw or evi- 
dence of separation between its atoms can be disco- 
vered by ihe closest microscopical examination. 

PRESSURE OF WInD.—Marrictte has shown that a 
wind moving at the rate of 12°78 ft. per second im- 
pinges against a surface of 395°67 square inches with 
a pressure equal to 2,696 grains, or more than 5} 
ounces. 

WEIGHT-BEARING PowER oF PAPER.—Count Rum- 
ford found that a cylindrical roll of paper, with the 
folds glued together, and presenting a sectional area 
of ene square inch, would support a weight of 30,000 
pounds. 


DISTILLATION OF GOLD AND SILVER By SUPER- 
HEATED STEAM.—The amalgam to be distilled must 
be immersed in a current of superheated steam of 650 
deg. to 750 deg. Fahr. ‘The steam acts at once, as 
the heating and as the mechanical agent, and hastens 
the distillation, just as a hot current of air increases 
the evaporation of water. The aqueous vapours 
charged with mercurial vapour are condensed to- 
gether in the common refrigerator ; the metal {settles 
at the bottom of the receiver, while the condensed 
water occupies the upper part. Itis crrious to ob- 
serve the liquid thread which flows froze the refri- 
gerator; two currents of thread are distinguishable 
—an upper one, which is water, and the lower one, 





mercurial—there is thus a continual current of both. 
No concussions occur; the operation goes on as 
quietly and as easily as the distillation of water, 
The apparatus employed consists of a cast-iron 
cylindrical retort, receiving the vessel which con- 
tains the mercury, and of an iron worm, through 
which the vapour or water circulates, heated to the 
proper degree, and entering the retort traverses jt 
completely. The economical advantages of the new 
process are stated that simple ebullition and distilla- 
tion of water are substituted for the difficult and 
dangerous distillation of mercury, while there is no 
trouble in managing the fire, no danger of breakags 
of the retort, no difficulty in removing the metal, and 
no wear of the retort; in the new process the tem- 
perature is constant and fixed, and much lower than 
the red heat usually employed. ‘ 

PLATINUM WrRE.—Dr. Wollaston succeeded in 
making platinum wires so fine that 140 of them 
placed together would just equal in thickness a 
single fibre of silk. The finest of these wires was 
but the three-millionth of an inch in diameter. 


Tue Warrior.—The Warrior, armoured iron 
frigate, 6,109 tons, 1,250-horse power, has been or- 
dered by the Controller of the Navy to be completed 
at Portsmouth dockyard, and made ready to receive 
her crew on commission. 


Onz grain iodide of potassium dissolved in 480,000 
of water, when mixed with a little starch, will tint 
every drop of the fluid blue on the addition of a solu- 
tion of chlorine. A single grain of the ammoniacal 
hyposulphite of silver will render intensely sweet 
32,000 grains of water. 

RarLway Connectine Vera Crvz anv Mexico. 
—A company are planning a railway to connect Vera 
Cruz with Mexico, which if carried out will afford « 
rare opportunity for display of engintering skill ané 
enterprize; for in a distance of about 150 miles th: 
height to be climbed from city to city, starting from 
the sea level, is more than 8,000 ft. 


Weicut or Leap at DirrerENt ALTITUDES.—A 
mass of lead weighing 1,000 Ib. at the level of the 
sea loses two pounds of its weight on being elevated 
four miles above the surface; and if carried to the 
surface of the moon, and thus removed 240,000 miles 
from the earth, the attraction of the latter for it would 
not exceed five ounces. 

Snootine Srars.—M. Poey, who, as is well 
known, occupies an observatory, ata height of 2,280 
metres, under the clear sky of Mexico, has written 
letter to M. Elie de Beaumont, stating that neither 
in 1865 nor 1866 was any extraordinary shower o! 
falling stars visible in Mexico. M. Poey associated 
two other observers with himself. On the night be- 
tween the 13th and. 14th of November the tota! 
number of shooting stars visible in the two hours 
from 12 to 2 was 23 in the northern hemisphere, ané 
23 in the southern—total 46. On the night of th: 
14th and 15th of November there were visible iv 
the two hours from 1 to 3, 29 in the northern hemi- 
sphere, and 27 inthe southern—total 56.. M. Poey 
observes that he announced as early as 1849 that the 
periodical displays of shooting stars in August and 
November were invisible throughout the southerp 
hemisphere, and at least as far north as the latitude 
of Havana. 


Tue Eoo TRrapbe in France.—The French trade 
in eggs is becoming enormous. From one merchant 
alone, M. Moroneaux, at Reddn, 7,000 dozen were 
lately sent to England in a week. 

STRIKE AMONG WASHERWOMEN.—The washer- 
women of Rouen have struck work to “ better them- 
selves.” They get 1f. 25¢.(1s.) and a glass of 
brandy (la goutte) ver day. They want 2f., a glass 
of brandy, and a cup of coffee. 

Tue Love Or ‘UrvtH.—The love of truth—be- 
liever in all good and beautiful things—believer 
even in one’s self, and, therefore, believer in others, 
and such as are far better than one’s self—putter 9 
security into the heart, of solidity into the ground 
we tread upon, of loveliness into the flowers, of hope 
into the stars—reta‘ner of youth in age, and of com- 
fort in adversity—bringer of tears into the eyes that 
look upon these imperfect words, to think how larg: 
and longing the mind of man is, compared with hi: 
frail virtues and his transitory power, and wha’ 
mornings of light and abundance thou hast in store. 
nevertheless, for the whole human race, preparing 
to ripen for them in accordance with their belief i» 
its possibility, and their resolution to work for i 
in loving trust. Oh, shall they be thought guilt) 
of deserting thee, because, out of the very love v' 
truth, they feel themselves bound to proclaim t: 
what extent it does not exist—because, out of the 
very love of truth, they will not suffér those who 
care nothing for it to pretend to a religious zeal iu 
— iy when the lie is to be turned against them- 
selves 
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[THE CENTRAL GARDEN OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. ] 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


—_———_@—____. 

WuetueEr arising from the old English privilege 
of growling, envious cynicism, or international 
rivalry, it is a fact that the opening of the Great 
Paris Exhibition in an incomplete state was more or 
less carped and cavilled at by the majority of the 
English press. Surmounting, however, all difficul- 
ties, even the “ Luxembourg questien,” which for 
a time threw a cloud over the last and grandest show 
of the world’s industry, it has proved a marvel of 
science, a notable conquest of peace and industry. 
Grand, however, as is the interior and its contents, 
they do not in much surpass our Hyde Park show 
of the same nature, But the outside, the park and 
grounds, form a marvel of the world, and it is with 
this portion we would now deal generally. 

Entering the park, we find ourselves amid a con- 
fusion of structures, the purpose of which it is diffi- 
cult at first to understand—temples, churches, light- 
houses, palaces, cottages, museums, tents, windmills, 
aquariums, stables, dens for wild beasts, hothouses, 
greenhouses, summer-houses, theatres, lakes, cas- 
cades, fountains, hustings, barracks, caves, grottoes, 
model farms, letter-boxes, gardens, kiosks, chalets, 
statues, panoramas, restaurants, clubs, shops, cloak- 
rooms, telegraph offices, money-changing offices, 
and an infinity of others. In fact this great park 
combines within itself the attractiens of Cremorne, 
the Zoological Gardens, the Botanic Gardens, the 
Polytechnic Institution, and the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. To wit—a pretty pair of turtle doves 
may be cooing in some sacred bower, and find their 
cooing rendered more musical by the growling of 
lions and tigers under the palace of the Bey of Tunis. 
Ora man may walk out of a theatre where he has 
been amused with all the revelry of the Parisian 
notion of life, and he will find another show hard by, 
the model of a church, where he can see the wounds 
of saints and martyrs in wax, and prepare himself by 
& momentary calmness for another rush into the 
whirl of pleasure; or he moves about the circle of an 
open-air concert, smoking a cigar or playing with an 
ice, while he listens to the songs of much-bepainted 
women. 

There is no attempt to preserve harmony of ideas. 
Things sacred are indescribably jumbled with things 
profane; orthedoxy and heresy stand side by side, 
each gloriously indifferent to the other; the terrible 
and the tender have fermed an alliance; sirens and 
saints have their points of contact ; the shows of men 
sre in friendly rivalry with the shows of beasts, and 





at every turn we step from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, from nature to monstrosity, from something 
utterly useless but perfectly beautiful to something 
marvellously useful but ugly to the last degree. 

There is an international theatre, in which per- 
formances are given of the dramas of all nations. Be- 
sides this, the Chinese have a theatre of their own 
in connection with a Chinese place of refreshment, 
where tea is served in a truly celestial fashion. A 
grand ballet has been organized, in which are to be 
seen the dances of all nations. There is a café con- 
cert, and bands of music in different parts of the 
grounds. Here you drink beer, and there youask for 
a demi-siphon of aerated water; three paces farther 
on @ man is ready to weigh you with French weights ; 
in the next alley a man is ready to tell you the exact 
quantity of air which you can exhale from your lungs. 
Of course, there is a billiard-room somewhere ; in the 
neighbourhood there is a magnificent stud of wooden 
horses on whirligo-rounds ; there are shooting-saloons 
in great number outside the park ; if you wish for a 
ride on a white camel here are two at your service, 
and if you prefer an elephant here are two white ones. 
If the evening is warm here are fountains and cas- 
cades, and cool grottoes, and elaborately prepared 
stalactite caves. If one wishes to escape from the 
din of the orgies around there is an immense light- 
house, with the electric light at the top of it, which 
oue can for a consideration ascend and look down 
ealmly on the brilliant turmoil beneath. . 

Come down again to the music and the dance, to 
the clatter of glasses and the glaucing of lights, to 
the growling of the lions and the cooing of the doves, 
and if on returning to the lower world one is inclined 
to be cynical—to despise such childplay—to utter 
lamentations over the love of mere animal excite- 
ment, there is at hand the model of an ancient 
temple in which the cynic can give effect to his 
bitterness. It is the type ef a Mexican temple de- 
voted to human sacrifice. It is adorned with horrid 
grinning skulls, to which the matted hair of the 
victims still clings. Near the entrance is the altar 
of sacrifice on which the human victims were laid. 
The whole edifice, with its pictorial embellishments 
within and without, rises up in ghastly horror, amid 
mirth and music; and the cynic who thinks ill of 
human nature because of all this revelling may for 
comfort mount the steps of the gleomy monument, 
may hide himself in its dim recesses, may, perhaps, 
stretch himself on the stone of sacrifice. 

Never before was there such a conglomeration of 
the beautiful and the ugly, the divine and the hor- 
rible cx ted. One wanders about as in a dream, 








and but a slight stretch of the imagination would be 
required to believe oneself suddenly transmitted by 
some mystic agency into those wondrous realms of 
the genii of the fairy tales of our boyhood. 

But even yet we have not enumerated one half of 
the sights to be seen in the grounds. Mixed up 
with the places of amusement and reproductions of 
architecture there are a number of structures de- 
voted to more practical purposes. Thus, in the park 
there are no less than four separate picture galleries, 
independent of those in the Palace. The Belgian 
gallery within the building was found to be too 
small for the pictures of the school. A separate 
gallery was accordingly built to contain them, and 
in like manner the Bavarian painters, the Dutch, and 
the Swiss have each a gallery to themselves. Then 
there are stables for the Russian horses, kennels for 
the Russian dogs. There are immense greenhouses 
and hothouses in the reserved garden, in which the 
Empress has also a pavilion all to herself, and she 
shares another with the Emperor at the grand 
entrance. Nearly opposite to the latter is a Surrey 
cottage. It is built of various materials—specimens 
of what may be used in building, and it contains 
illustrations of the various modes of heating and 
lighting houses. Not far off are barracks to illus- 
trate the most approved methods of housing soldiers. 
In another structure close at hand are the Armstrong 
and other great guns. Here is a building raised for 
the prosecution of photosculpture; there is one de- 
voted to the processes of the electrotype. Some of 
these structures have no great interest attached to 
ae Others, on the other hand, are very popu- 
ar. 
Then there is one other great feature in the 
grounds—perhaps one of the most important—the 
French Horticultural Garden. Entering at the gate 
nearest to the Porte Rapp, we have before us the 
entire length of the garden. The central part is 
sunk, and along it winds a small artificial stream, a 
canal in parts not more than ten feet wide, but in 
other places widening out to ten times that width. 
The banks, which slope gradually down to this 
stream, are covered with bright green grass. Here 
and there are small clumps of shrubs, generally of 
rare kinds. Several pretty bridges cross the stream, 
and upon the rising groumd are innumerable con- 
servatories and hot-houses. There are two ve 
large rockeries, which, with the artificial waterfalls 
which fall from their summits into pends below, add 
much to the general picturesque appearance of the 
place. In addition to the conservatories are nume- 
rous little pavilions with gaudily painted coverings 
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and open sides, and everywhere by the walks are 
parterres of bright flowers. 

On the left, as we enter, is a long shed containing 
vegetables, fruit, and cut flowers. Among the vege- 


tables the most remarkable are several baskets of 

enormous asparagus, the finest of which is shown by 

Sherault, who also exhibits the plant growing, of one, 

two, three, and feur years old. After the 
vegetables. 


successful. ‘There is certainly 
one of calceolerias, bmtithat is all, and 
the geraniuma ere a complete fsilure, Plants succeed 
better, and in palms and other lants there are 
some choice specimens. By far the collection is 
exhibited bythe Duke of Agen, whothas some really 
remarkably good exotic plamte,mestof them in blos- 
som. He hagdesorvedly ebtainedthe first prize in 
this class. 

The palm-house is a large and lofty building, and, 
standing as it does upon an artifieial eminenee, it 
has an imposing effect. There is a-cange of stalls 
below it, whereare used the variensimplements used 
ingerdening. ‘Theyare of alkeortsaad descriptions. 
Im the gardensare several very pretty flower foun- 
tainsof coloured metal, and so.teue to nature that 
were it not fer the tiny jets of water from their 
eentres they would be taken forweak flowers. With 
great good taste water-plants have been generally 
chosen for the purpose—rushea, aad blue flags and 
water-lilies. The rockeries are placed one on each 
side of the great palm-house. They are very large, 
perhaps some fifty yards long by twenty wide, and 
are raised about twenty-five feet above the general 
level. They have allthe appearance of being natural, 
and are covered with plants and herbage, with walks 
cut to the top. On one side, however, they go. sheer 
down to a piece of water, and bere an artificial cas- 
cade falls from their summits. Behind this, and 
extending under the whole mound, are caves, which 
are huag with stalactites, which ere so matural 
that they would deceive the closest observer. 
They are curious but not beautiful, for no attempt 
has been made to imitate the lovely stalactites of 
Adelsberg or other deep grottoes, which are clear 
and crystalline, reflecting back the light of a 
thousand colours. The stalactites here are mere 
muddy, dirty-coloured masses, similar to those fonnd 
in most caves in limestone formations, and are evi- 
dently formed in the same way, by letting water 
slowly filter through lime. These caves can be en- 
tered, and in them are aquariums, which, being illu- 
minated by light from behind, are very favourable for 
the examination of the finnyinhabitants. There are 
at present but a very small number of fish, and most 
of them look as if they would not leng survive the 
change of quarters. 

Some of these aquariums contain the inhabitants of 
rivers and lakes, some those of the ocean. Great 
eels glide in and out of the rocks; ferocions-looking 
jacks swim heavily about, and look at you with their 
wicked-looking little eyes, and show their formid- 
able teeth in those ugly triangular mouths of theirs. 
Bright anemones of every size line the banks, and 
wicked-loeking cuttle-fish, with their long arms, 
inflated and misshapen bodies, keep up a perpetual 
motion as they devour some lesser fish. The back- 
ground of the caves is illuminated by gas, and the 
entire scene is fairy-like almost beyond description. 


SraTisTIcs oF Booxs. —It has been aseertained 
by counting that the whole number of books printed 
during the fourteen years from 1666 to 1680 was 
3,550, of which 947 were divinity, 420 law, 153 
physic, so that two-fifths of the whole were profes- 
sional books ; 397 were school-books, 253 on subjects 
of geography and navigation, including maps. 

Krxe Atrrep’s Remains.—Mr. Harford Mellor, 
an antiquarian, asserts that he has discovered the re- 
mains of King Alfred, which have now been buried 
966 years. Mr. Mellor feels confident that the Royal 
remains are now lying in the gilt mortuary over the 
chancel of Hyde parish church, and the two leaden 
plates found, with the King’s name upon them, are 
now in the hands of the vicar, Mr. Williams. 

Puniic Burrptncs.—The annual charges for the 
maintenance and repair of public buildings and ex- 
penses connected therewith, as the supply of water 
and rents of houses required for temporary accom- 
modation of public departments, amount to 128,805/. 
The chief items are 4,311/. for Chelsea Hespital, 
5,4847. fer the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
8,1871. fer the erection of a new Jewel-heuse in the 
Tower of London, and 2.8687. for supplying the 
palaces, Houses of Parliament, and public ffices 
with water. A large proportion of the total estimate 
is required for rents of houses occupied by various 
departments, 1,284/. being paid for the offices of the 





Registry of Seamen and Shipping at Adelaide 
Place, London Bridge ; 1,3052. for the National Debt 
Office in Jewry Street; 1,9602. for an heey 
by the War-Office in Pall Mall; and 1,4501 for the 
Office in Whitehall Gerdens. 


ing, watering, end lighting Westminster 
item having hitherto formed @ separate «>cimate. 
er 


‘THE DISCARDED SON 


“ Padget ® poor half-pay officer's orphan! ‘Grace 
and virtue !’—+that’s ‘the way all young men talk 
when in love for \the first time. I had a helf- 
dozen such fancies amyself when at yourage, but .. 
knew too wéllithat ‘the blood of ‘the 
must not be allied with an ignoble family, and so 7 
never talked of wmatringe. You aretoo.honest, Ar- 
thur. You dow’t Knew how to get out of a little 
flirtation. Dvrep )the girl, and when you talk of 
settling down im life there’s Lady Violet Thornby, 
or Margaret Wilmot, or any of your cousin Harriet’s 
friends who would not ture-a deaf ear to the future 
Lord of Livingstone. Come, my boy, confess that 
you are not inearnest in your attentien to'this pretty 
governess, whois well enough, I doubt not, we 
fitting match for my only son and heir.” 
ing his anger by his softened mien, he hid his cond 
persuadiagly eu the young man'sjarm. 

Arthur Livingstone’s dark eyes*flashed scornfully, 
and all the pride and wil) of his race was marked by 
his curling lip. Drawing his slender yot-firmly’ knit 
figure to its utmest height, he replied, sarcastically: 

“ Thanks, my father. Itisa rare. code.of honour 
you have unfolded for my practice, but permit me 
to decline it, since, unfortunately, I have another .ef 
my own, beld under the rule.of my heart and ‘con- 
science. Trne, fortune has made.me.the son of an 
English peer, aud her I love is the daughter of an 
English soldier—one who served his country well, 
then fell on the plains of distent India .and he- 
queathed his child the.sole legacy of an, honourable 
name. Is it a fault ef hers that she prefers.to turn 
hereducatien and accomplishments to use by gaining 
alivelihood, rather than depend upon the cold charity 
of wealthy relatives, even if they were willing to 
dole such ont to her? No, I honour Lilia Temple’s 
courage, and love her but the more for it. And,my 
father, do net ask me.te.desert her. Why will yon 
not put aside this senseless pride of rank and wealth 
and let me bring to you. a loving dayghter?” And 
the young man’s voice grew pleadingly tender ae he 
thus besonght his father. 

If Lord Livingstone was moved in the least by 
this appeal he gave no trace of it. His nature— 
cold, callous, and worldly—was not easily softened, 
and aow, when his only son, and the last represen- 
tative of his family, was about to eontract what 
seemed in his eyes an ignoble marriage, no. pleadings 
could win his consent. 

“ All this is useless,.so. pray spare your fine talk, 
Arthur,” he said, with an imperative wave of his 
hand. “ You know that Iam a Livingstone, and am 
not greatly given to sudden retractations. As you 
sow so will yon reap, and mark this, Arthur—if you 
persist, and marry this gil, no portion of my estates 
shall you ever inherit.” 

Arthnr’s cheek paled, and his:first impulse was to 
hurl out, with reckless. sarcasm, this retort: 

“You say rightly. Our race are not.given to 
sudden retractations, and I am a Livingstone too. 
Perhaps you did not remember that, sir.” 

With these words he might have gone from 
the proud eld earl’s presence, but. he was detained. by 
@ repetition of that angry threat. 

“Don’t expect a penny from me, sir Yon have a 
few hundred pounds—legacy from your mother—go ; 
but hear me when I repeat my words that, if you 
marry this governess withont my full and free con- 
sent, I will discard, disown, disinherit you, sir. Now 
go—leave me, sir.” 

Without that last threat Arthur Livingstone would 
have left his parent in anger, but. a name had been 
spoken which broke up the ice-flood of hardness, and 
senta warmer current through his heart—the name of 


no | repeat it to one anether. 


his gentle and beloved dead mother, and it made his 
hot eung blood to reply, respectfully: 
edo not expect luxuries, my Lilie and T ; jf 
PB aotearoa ~<a 
| will be rieb in affection, and 


‘Deary me, 
housekeeper, or, idling her plamp hands Over her nex! 
widow's robe of black, and sighing audibly. “ Deary 
me, it has, my iy 1” 

“Bless me, how.yowmystify a body! What is it, 
Mrs. Danforth ? Elizabeth broken the elaina, or 
are we ordered to this charming, flowery Parm- 
dise, and retorn ith to our town-house? forth: 
last, to my mind, vould indeed be the very essen 
of misfortune.” 

“ Ah, worse ‘then ithese, my dear young lady’! 
worse than these!” emd the good dame shook hie: 
head, with its soft, hair, “TT mightas 
well tell you first as ‘tis better I <hould 
have everheardit than the servants, who'd g. 10! 

. should it be, but | 
ewas dusting the vases in the back room this morinz 
and overheard my lerd and young Master Arthur in 

a high passion about a young lady whom Master 
Arthur's determined he'll marry, and my lord takes 
oath if he does he'll disinherit him—and so they 
parted. Indeed, I didn’t dream of listening, Miss 
Harriet; but it eame npom meso suddeprlike that 
for uty life couldn't stir “from the spot till it ‘was all 
over.” 

“Of course I know ‘you -weulidn’t imtewtiaw!!y 
overhear them, good Mrs. Danforth,” meplied tho 
young lady, kitting her pretty brows in perplexity 
at her narration. “ This:isn’t very pleasant ssnrely— 
uncle and Arthur in a quarrel about that litte .ge- 
yernass—an astiul girl she «is oo, Ill warnut, 
or she woulda’t -have-entrapped (lonsin Arthur iio 
love with her! You don't. realhy believe he made 
unole think he.meansto marry er? Of cousse he 
doesn’t intend it ; though, to be anre, Lady Vivlet 
Thornaby asked me, just before we heft London, how 
I would:like'@ poor governess for a relative ; bnt | 
thought twas because she was jealoms of Arthur— 
she likes him, yeu know, Mrs. Danforth.” 

“Tt isn’t-for the likes of:me to dictate who lords 
and ladies should marry, Miss Harriet; but if Ishoili 
make bold to speak. my mind I shonid say Lady 
Violet isn’t just the wife tomakemy yourg msier 
happy, with her flighty waysand. ker proud tesuper. 
But that never’ll takeplace, depend npen it,my sar 
young lady, fer Master Arthur vowed he'd never 
desert this governess, whom he cries up to be the 
paragon of beauty and goodness, and ‘twas that 
which brought.on the hard wordsdrom my lord. |'ve 
been in a fluster alithe morning, and I pity my.poor 
young gentleman from the bettem of my heart, for 
I can’t seem. tobelieve this yonng woman is oue of 
the kind who would deceive him—for Master Ar- 
thur’s eyes usually see pretty clear om most, subjets. 
Did you ever see her, Miss Harriet ?” 

“Who —the governess? Oh, yes, several times. 
She lives at Lady Violet's annt’s, Lady Bllesmero's, 
in London; and I recollect very well the day, «od 
manner, Cousin Arthur met her. She was out riding 
with the children im the park; and the horse took 
fright, and Arthur and several gentlemen ran to 
their rescue. Her name is Miss Temple. She is 
pretty girl; and I must confess I was interested i : 
her myself—but I never dreamed that Arthur wo! 
follow up this acquaintancetill he proposed marriage. 
What can be done, Mrs, Danfarth?” 

‘Deary me, that’s more than I can see, ‘1s 
Harriet. My lord is proud, and has:passed his word 
he won’t'receive her as his danghter; and Master 
Arthur vows he won’t give her up. "But. he feels 
badly enongh about it—my poor dear young g°2- 
tleman! I’ve watched him these two hours, irom 
my window, walking up and down the garden alleys, 
and looking so unhappy it makes my heart ache. It 





seems out of place to see young people sasorrowiul 
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amongst all these vines and roses..and handsome 
trees Robert tends with such care. There he comes 
now—up the terrace!” And the motherly face of the 

woman glowed with pity es she looked down 
tne green, flower-bordered vista to the young man, 
who advanced slowly, his head downcast with 
thought, but lips compressed with firm resolve. 
‘Why can't you step out and cheer him up a bit, my 


r yo lady? 
ms Walk Sohoee with the carriage, and I will 
ask Arthur to drive with me, and on the way I'll 
manage that, he tells me allabont it, though I’m sure 
I don’t expect .to alter his hey if the affair has 
really gone.,60, far,” .replie iss Hargrave, ina du- 


pious tone. “ But I.must put a calm face on it,and 
not allow Arthur to.think I suspect the cause of his 
trouble!” And while. Ms. Danforth arose, and fol- 
lowed her to the cool, shadowy porch, she stepped 
out upon the smooth, paved terrace walk. 

Arthur 


As came near Harriet Hargrave advanced 
to his side, ane laying her gloved hand upon his arm, 
said, coaxingly : 

rs Why so es Consin Arthur? You look 
as if a legion of the blues had fast hold of you this 
bright summer morning. Cannot my presence dispel 
them? Come, take a drive with me! John is 
waiting at the gate.” 

“No, Harriet. A discarded son has no right to 
enter the emblazoned carriage of his lordly father. 
Iam that.son;and you will not thinkit hard if I deny 
your request, remembering that it is not you I re- 
fuse. L was justcoming to bid you farewell, for I shall 
leave this place, which is no longer home of mine, 
within a few hours. I know that you havea true 
woman’s heart, Harriet ;and if I send to you to visit, 
in our humble home, my wife Lilia and myself, you 
will overcome all false pride, cultivated by your sta- 
tien, and be. my cousin still?” And he took her 
hand within his own. 

“T will, Arthur—indeed I will, if you must marry 
her!” sobbed Miss Hargrave, forgetting all her re- 
solves concerning the humble governess. “But 
cannot something be done to reconcile uncle and 
yourself? You mustn’t part in.anger, Arthur!” 

“ Harriet, another interview with my father wonld 
be in vain. I know his inflexibility of will, which 
he calls ‘firmness of purpose,’ and upon which he 
prides himself, too well to seek him again; besides, 
[have no, wish to incur ,his farther ire. Sad and 
despondent I cannot help feeling, but I cherish no 
anger against. him; and if ever the time,.come when 
he desires my return you may bid him send for me, 
with fullest faith that he will find his son onee more. 
To yourself, thanks for your kind assyrance that we 
shall meet.sometimes. Know that I wonld not ask 
you to receive to your acquaintance and love my 
Lilia ynless she were the embodiment of your 
cousin Arthur's ideal of a woman and a wife. Now 
farewell for # time, dear Harriet!” And, with a cou- 
sinly kiss upon her cheek, Miss Hargrave found her- 
self alone on,the terrace. walk. 


So 


CHAPTER Til. 


Ten years—with their shifting scenes of joy and 
sorrow, hope and fear, light and darkness—were 
shaken from the tireless wings of time, and had 
brought changes to nearly all the characters of our 
atory. 

Harriet Hargrave was wedded to a noble and 
wealthy gentleman of London, and had left the house 
and guardianship of her uncle, Lord Livingstone ; 
and in her own elegant home, surrounded by her 
blooming children, led a life of.calm, unbroken hap- 
piness. 

Lady Violet Thornby had risen in her world of 
pride and fashion as the Duchess of Lansdowns; 
and now queened it over the London world—oecu- 
pation greatly to her mind. 

Old Lord Liviagstone—prouder, colder, and greatly 
aged by the lapse of these ten years—dwelt in so- 
litary state in *a grand old country-seat in Hamp- 
shire—no longer passing any time at the villa which 
was once a favourite summer resort, but occasionally 
paying a formal visit to his niece. im London. Ru- 
mour said that, long ago, he had made his. will in 
favour of a distant cousin—the last male represen- 
tative of the Livingstones except the banished son, 
with whom a reconciliation had, never been made, 
despite the efforts of Lady Harriet Trevanion, his 
niece, who still kept up the kindly relations of kin- 
ship with her cousin Arthur, and had learned to 
know and appreciate the lovely and gentle Lilia, 
his wife. 

Good Mrs. Danforth still held her office as house- 
keeper, but the grand solitude of Livingstone Hall 
oppressed her sorely, and the only happy days she 
really enjoyed were those of the summer, which 
brought “Miss Harriet,” and -her gleesome, bright- 
eyed children to enliven the stately old mansion with 


their cheerful presence, romping feet, and merry 
laughter. 

During those ten years the discarded son had 
striven manfully with fortune, and wrested from her 
hands a comfortable, if not luxurious, home for his 
wife and the two fair children that had blessed their 
union. 

While pursuing his university course at Oxford 
Arthur Livingstone had been distinguished for his 
attainments, and shortly after his marriage he 
opened a classical school, which soon became patron- 
ized by the most influential of his old family friends 
who were not warped against him by his so-called 
mésalliance. 

A. young man of ‘tittle native force of character 
might have.succeeded thus; but Arthur came of a 
race energetic and determined, and when thrown 
upon his own.resources he developed into strength 
and power. 

It was a charming cottage home, amid a blooming 
garden skirted with white blossoming hawthorn 
hedges, to which a courier brought, one bright May 
day, a letter from Lady Harriet Trevanion to her 
cousin. 

Startling intelligence she wrote. Lord Living- 
stone, while on a visit to her house in London, had 
been suddenly stricken Gown With paralysis, and, 
though his speech was greatly impaired, his mind 
seemed clear, and by signs he had communicated his 
desire to see his son. 

Lady Trevanion did not write how greatly her 
cousin Arthur was indebted to her gentle, womanly 
pleadings for this summons—how, bending over the 
bed of the smitten man, she had besought him to 
forgive and recall his only.son, until the stern, hard 
heart had softened, and with the added fear of possi- 
ble death before him the proud Lord Livingstone 
relented, and motioned his assent to her request. 

“ And now, come to us quickly,” she wrote. “We 
know not what a day may bring forth, for our phy- 
sician—a most skilful one—confesses that he cannot 
foretell the termination of this stroke. Excitement 
of a joyful nature may restore his impaired speech, 
or he may sink in the crisis of the disease. But 
come at once, and bring your Lilia, and I place 
much faith in the charm of her gentle presence. 
Tleayen grant that happier days may lie in your 
future!” 

This note of hasty,preparation was soon in Arthur 
Livingstone’s home; and the evening train bore him 
and his wife towards the metropolis. With the 
early morning they arrived in London, and were 
driven. to Lady Trevanion’s residence, where the 
muffled. bells and darkened windows told the tale of 
illness. 

Lady Harriet, pale with watching, met the tra- 
vellers and drew Lilia away to a chamber where 
she might obtain repose, while Arthur was at once 
admitted to the presence of the physician,.to learn his 
parent’s condition, 

“ My lord, your father now lies sleeping, and 'twere 
best not to present yourself before him till he awakes, 
of which I will apprise you,” was the answer of the 
dignified yet urbane Dr. Kingsley, who stood on the 
topmost round of fame’s ladder in his profession, 
and the clasp of whose hand was as kind as a father’s 
to the anxious Arthur. “Meantime, you stand in 
need of rest yourself, and I recommend that you seek 
it for a few hours.” 

With the early afternoon came the message that 
Lord Livingstone was ready to see his son, and with 
trembling heart, but a mien outwardly calm, Arthur 
entered the chamber where his father lay. 

With ready tact and delicacy the physician, meet- 
ing Arthur on its threshold, said: 

“And now, with the single charge that no excit- 
ing topic be introduced here, I will pay my respects 
to the ladies while you win your father back to health 
again. 

And he descended to Lady Harriet’s parlour, 
whither we will accompany him, leaving the sick 
man and his son alone, between whom had elapsed 
those ten long years of separation and estrangement. 

Mrs. Livingstone sat with her cousin and was 
duly presented to Dr. Kingsley upon his entrance. 
Loyelier than in her maiden days was the blooming 
matron in her summer prime; but surely the physi- 
cian had met many beautiful faces in the rounds of his 
extensive practice. Why then should he start and 
pass his hand across his forehead, like one ina 
dream, when he was presented, then gaze long and 
scrutinizingly in her face, as if. those purely cut 
features recalled familiar lineaments of some older, 
perchance long-lost friend ? 

Events sometimes long in weaying are often sud- 
denly umravelled, and so from the life of Lilia 
Livingstone was a dark thread of sadness severed 
that day. With straightforward frankness Dr. 
Kingsley said, presently: 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Livingstone, but your face is 





the image of one I dearly loved in youth ; the boy- 


love of my dreams, my favourite cousin Lilia In- 
goldsby. She married, when young, an officer, 
and followed him to India, where they said.she died. 
Pardon my seeming rudeness, but the likeness is so 
strong that I wae struck /by it,and thus you must 
have notieed .my emotion.” 

With strong surprise depicted on her face. Mrs. 
Livingstone replied : 

“Is it possible that I-have found a relative of my 
dead mother's? Fer Lilia Imgoldsby was my 
mother ; end-she sleaps in her-distant Indian grave, 


-where they laid her twenty-eight years age.” 


“ You ‘Litia’s child! And I in England—~and 
never knew it! What mysiery is.this?” exelaimed 
the physician, rising, and taking her hand within his 
own. “°*Pistrue, our family have all died out ; but 
surely I ought to have known this! Lilia always 
had a claim on-me.” Buat.the-dostor did not then 
bring himself to say that he had so cherished the 
memory of his boy-love that his true heart had never 
shrined the image of another woman therein, as 
lover or wife. 

“T knew nothing of this; norif a relative of my 

ther’s yet existed. ‘She-died when I was but two 
years old; then my father sent me to England to be 
educated ; and when I sas but:ten he also died. Ilis 
elder brother—my uncle, Lord Seabury—offered to 
finish educating me, with the view that I should be- 
come a teacher, I suppose; for when, disliking de- 
pendance on him and his family, who failed to treat 
me as a relative, I commenced governessing, I know 
that they felt relieved. Nove of my father’s relatives 
have I met since then—for I was married within two 
years after, and the intercourse has never been ro- 
newed. And now, can it be that I—who thought 
myself bereft of all maternal. kin—have found such 
here in London? How strange the workings of 
Providence!” And Mrs. Livingstone’s blue eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Strange indeed! But the hand of God is in 
it—and I thank Him that He has given me somoone 
to love'in my old age and my loneliness ; and, hence- 
forth, you and yours will be to me as my own chil- 
dren!” said the physician, fervently. 

“ Unless I mistake not, Lilia has found another 
father to-day, if-we may judge by the happy conn- 
tenance of Arthur!” said Lady Harriet, amid 
her own rejoicings, as her cousin, at this moment, 
appeared in her parlour, with.a- request that his wifo 
should accompany hia to bis father’s chamber. 

Thither the whole group immediately repaired ; 
and there, atthe bedside of Lord Livingstone, Dr. 
Kingsley related the story of the-diseovery which 
had restored a kinswoman, and therefore the child 
of his adoption and heiress of hia wealth, to his 
lonely heart. 

Lilia Livingstone -was received with kindest wel- 
come by her husbend’s father, and the sick man’s 
trembling hands werelaid tenderly on her head as 
she knelt at his bedside; but a teuch of human na- 
ture was latent yet in the old lord’s heart, softened 
though it had been, and he eonld not resist a thrill 
of satisfaction when he fonnd that Arthur's wife was, 
in reality, a woman of position, whose prospects, as 
the distinguished Doctor Kingsley’s future heiress, 
might vie with the most noble in the land. 

Happiness is said to be a potent medicine ; and the 
recovery of Lord Livingstone speedily followed ; and 
in due time he returned to the manorial bome in 
Hampshire, where good Mrs. Danforth received 
orders to put the old hall in readiness for the coming 
of Lady Trevanion and her family to pass the sum- 
mer months; ‘while rejoicing went through all the 
country wide at the advent of the lovely Lady 
Lilia, and her two blooming children, and Arthur was 
reinstated in those rights of whieh he had been de- 
prived as the discarded-son. M. W. J. 
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Tue Vouunteers.—-Tho following Volunteer re- 
giments have the percentage of efficients to maximum 
establishments set against their names respectively. 
The same figure denotes the number :of efficients in 
each company of the full strength -~—Robin Hoods, 
99; 1st Warwick (Birmingham), 80; 11th Middlesex 
(St. George’s), 79 ; London Irish, 78 ; 3rd Manchester, 
77; 1st Manchester, 76; let Aberdeen, 69 ; Edin- 
burgh Rifle Brigade, 68; 2ud Manchester, 64; 3rd 
London, 61; 1st Gloucester (Bristol), 60; Civil Ser- 
vice, 60; 11th Lanark (Glasgow), 56 ; Liverpool Rifle 
Brigade, 48; London Rifle Brigade, 45; Ist Devon 
(Exeter), 44; London Scottish, 42 ; Ist Lancashire 
(Liverpool), 40; Inns of Court, 88; Queen’s West- 
minster, 35 ; Ist Surrey, 85 ; 38th Middlesex (Artists), 
24; Victorias, 29 ; South Middlesex, 21. 

ZANZIBAR.—Zanzibar is the chief market of the 
world for the supply of ivory, gum, copal, and cloves. 
The export in the single year was 488,600Ib. of 
ivory, worth nearly 147,000/.; gum is dug frem the 
earth in places where no trees aro found, and is sup- 








posed to be in inexhaustible quantity, but from the 
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iudelence of the African negro only about 37,0002. 
worth was sold in a year, while the cloves produced 
nearly 56,0007. These clove-trees of Zanzibar had 
been only introduced about thirty years, having come 
from the Mauritius (a fact well worthy the notice of 
our Acclimatization Society). Cowries worth 52,0007. 
were sent to Africa with sesamum, red pepper, cocoa- 
uuts, cocoa-nut oil. Sesamum is of very recent 
cultivation, and arose out of a demand for this pro- 
duction for the French market in 1859; the receipts 
for it exeeeded 20,0001 The value of the trade for 
that year altogether was 1,664,577/., andin 1834 the 
government report of the commander of the Imogene 
stated that “the trade of Zanzibar is very trifling, 
a few cloves, a little gum and ivory being all that the 
place produced.” 





A PEARL. 
CHAPTER I. 

Morrassy Coast was a wild, grand, self-reliant 
shore. Frowning up from the weltering waters 
were the high, wrinkled cliffs, strongly ribbed, 
fiercely cutting, adamantine walls. It bounded the 
westerly and south-western coast, where the mass 
of waters, hurling itself impetuously by the pre- 
montory on which old Morrassy lighthouse stood, 
thought to ride triumphantly over the imterveniag 
space, but the iron shore commanded its course in 
that direction. Yet down between the beld island 
on which the lighthouse stood, and the still bolder 
shore, it found passage for itself in a bread rapid 
strait. Farther down, still on the southerly coast, 
right en the peninsular peints, stood the rugged and 
defying outline of Fort Mendalitz. 

“ Black as death!” exclaimed the traveller whose 
uneven march along the cliffs had allowed his specu- 
lative eye to take inall the view. “ Black as death !” 
he reiterated. “Are the people about here as rough 
as the coast ?” 

And the sea wallowed backwards and forwards, 
lapping the rocks and smacking its monstrous lips, 
while over all lowered a dull, dark sky, presaging 
thick darkness and a heavy storm. The birds flew 
overhead with anxious complainings, and the 
leaves huddled shiveringly together in eddies on the 
rocks, as if afraid to lie in the open places. Over 
the dark gray sea the ships, under partly reefed 
sails, made all possible haste to reach safe an- 
chorage. And the sea wallowed after them, moaning 
and crying. 

The man walking along the cliffs was a stranger 
to the coast and scene. The only sensation that he 
was aware of was extreme dreariness, and a desire 
to button his heavy coat over his breast. 

“ If it were not quite so cold I would watch the 
storm gather, as it is 1 must hie me on to Buxion. 
The idea of being penned in with these barbarous 
people during a storm is monstrous.” 

One more hearty but deprecating look towards the 
water, and he turned his face from it. At that mo- 
ment, seemingly bursting from the very cliffs, came 
out a wild strain of music, the refrain of the Maltese 
boatman’s song : 

“Tra! ta! ta! ta! tah!” 

The voice was oneof powerful depth and compass. 
Blendon McDonald stood transfixed with wondering 
astonishment, and soon from the shelter of the rocks 
and shrubs, as if startled by her own music, there 
sprang a girl belonging to the coast. Small, ath- 
letic, but strong and agile, she stood upon the outer 
verge of the bold, beetling crag with her voice rid- 
ing triumphantly on the wind. 

An involuntary ejaculation from the stranger drew 
the eyes of the maiden towardshim. If Blendon ex- 
pected her to cry out or flee he was completely dis- 
appointed. She only tossed her streaming hair away 
from her eyes, and, slightly bending her proud neck, 
gazed long and fixedly upon the strange wanderer. 

“A half-challenge for me to approach,” whispered 
that inner egotism peculiar to mankind. 

Instantly, without a moment’s thought, he flung 
his handkerchief to the wind, and the cambric, 
spreading out its ample sides, rose and fell, and 
beckoned and nodded in mute but unmistakable in- 
vitation for her to tarry. She gave no sign, but, 
turning away from him as he climbed the dizzy height 
to where she stood, she, with her hand still holding 
her truant locks, gazed with deep intensity sea- 
ward. 

At last Blendon stood on the rocky projection close 
beside her, and was rather startled by the haughty, 

-balf-fierce interrogation : 

“ What wish you?” 

“Is there anyone along the coast who would 
shelter a belated traveller for the night, or through 
the storm ?” 

“There is not one so uncivilized, savages though 
we are,” was the ironical rejoinder, “who would 





withhold their rude hospitality from a traveller on 
ordinary occasions, let alone such a night and storm 
as this promises to be.” 

He noticed that her language was very correctly 
worded, and that she had but a slight tinge of the 
broad brogue spoken by the bold fishermen of the 
coast. 

“Your father——” he began, furtively watching 
her. 

“My father is somewhere on yonder heaving 
sea, but his hut lies down here; its doors are 
never closed upon belated travellers. I will directly 
conduct you thither, where a rude couch and still ruder 
repast will readily await you. Are you suffering 
from cold er fatigue? In either case I will leave 
my post immediately ; if not I weuld like to watch, 
as long as the twilight will allow me, for the broad 
white sail of his craft coming over the blackening 
deep.” 

“ Allow me to tarry beside you while this uncer- 
taia light continues. I should like to be your com- 
panion, for yeur filial affection arouses my admira- 
tion.” 

“Why should it?” was the blunt interrogation. 
“Ts it such «a uncemmon thiag ia the world?” 

“It is rarely that we find a great deal of natural 
affection exhibited amidst the gross selfishness ef the 
outside masses.” 

“Then I rejeice that my lot is cast away from its 
blighting influence.” 

“What of the weather?” respectfully inquired 
Blendon as he noticed her practised eye scanning 
the sky. 

“A storm of no common power hangs ever us,” 
she replied. “See!” and she turned her face up te 
the sky, “there are seme particles of icy snew 
already flying along with the wind. # I dread these 
storms,” she said to herself; “they ice up the 
rigging so, and make everything slippery and un- 
safe. It benumbs the seaman’s fingers, and crusts 
along the shore.” 

“ Are your father’s voyages long ones ?” 

“Not generally—some three or four days; he 
goes out to the Bank fisheries.” 

“ And you are expecting him to-night ?” 

She half smiled. 

“No,” was the decided reply. “Had he intended 
to reach Morrassy Cliffs to-night he would have been 
here before this time, for the sky hung out its black 
tokens this morning.” 

“ Why should he tarry from home in such weather? 
Surely he cannot fish at such times.” 

“ Surely he can,” she ironically replied, half pity- 
ing, it seemed, his ignorance of a trade that she so 
thoroughly knew. “ Do you not know that after one 
of these storms there are numbers of a peculiar, 
delicious little fish drifted, chilled or frozen, to the 
shore, where they can be collected easily in great 
quantities? But come, every object but these shore 
waves is shut out from view. Let us get down from 
here.” 

Now this was easily said by her, and bid fair to 
be easily done by her also. Not so with her com- 
panion. 

The darkness which had fallen like a death pall, 
and the great height whereon they stood, with the 
unusual moaning of the sea almost under them, 
filled him with acute terror lest he should make a 
false step and slip into the gulf below. 

His head swam, but he dared not betray his weak 
fear before the scorching fire of those brilliant eyes 
of hers. They would wither him he knew; but how 
he longed for a clasp of her hand as she sprang down 
the steep, precipitous rocks. 

Once on the level land below, for which Blendon 
gavea fervent sigh of thankfulness, the girl moderated 
her elastic steps, and walked beside him, while the 
ill-mannered wind dashed the sharp, cold sleet into 
their faces. 

“A terrible night,” suggested Blendon, feeling 
vainly for ap extra end of his scarf to hold up to his 
tingling cheeks. 

““We are used to them,” was her laconic reply, 
slightly turning her own face from the shower of 
sleet that drifted from the low eaves of her 
father’s cottage, and fell in glistening profusion over 
her face and form. 

The door was flung open by her hand, and a rude 
picture of comfort—crude, simple, unostentatious 
comfort—greeted the welcoming eyes of the chilled 
traveller. 

A fire of bark and peat combined smouldered 
cheerily on the broard brick hearth, only waiting 
for a gentle stirring up from the poker to awake and 
do its utmost duty. The teakettle had sung itself to 
sleep, and drowsily swung on the crane. The white 
floor was nicely sanded. A piece of sail at the door 
served the double purpose of a rug and to keep ont 
the brawling wind. ; 

“ Welcome to our rough shelter, sir.” 








wat we Will set about making things moro cheer. 


With this remark she was sinking on her knog 
before the fire, when with a rapid movement he wit). 
held her, saying : 

“Stay! Let me resuscitate my nearly lost art, 
fire-making. In boyhood’s days I was famous {o; 
building capital fires.’’ 

She smiled as he lightly sat down upon a low 
stool, and moved away a sullen coal or an unpromising 
brand, quickly penetrating to the inmost centre of ths 
pile. The slumbering brands winked drowsily, ang 
then awoke, as Blendon puffed a vigerous breath 
among them. The blue, fragrant smoke curled up, 
and as some fresh fuel. was added a steady flame 
sprang into life, and drove the cowardly shadows up 
the wide chimney. A little lamp added its light to 
the comfort within. 

The young girl, with a singular gracefulness of 
motion, and with rapié precision, drew out the reugh 
table, spreading it with the simple fare which her 
poor home afforded. Corn bread and broiled fishes, 
with a sort of breth made of cern and dried beans, 
thickened with oatmeal and flaveured with pepper, 
compesed the bill ef fare; but Blendon McDonald 
ceuld recall many a dainty feast that had net se well 

suited his delicate palate. He ate with’ hearty re- 
lish, complimenting his yeunmg hostess upon the ex- 
cellence ef the fare. 

After the meal was concluded he returned to his 
low seat in the corner, leaning his back carelessly 
against the heavy masonry of the door-posts, and 
watched with keen enjoyment the agile motions of 
the maid at her household employments. 

Meanwhile the storm, unlashed, howled in high 
carnival glee without. The wild wind raved madly 
along the coast, striking heavily upon the wide-open 
mouth of the chimney that gaped mutely up into the 
night. Not unfrequently there came a dash of icy 
particles ef sleet down upen the flames, damping their 
ardour for a moment; and through it all the sea 
could be heard thundering to windward. Altogether, 
it was a fearful night, and right glad was the tra- 
veller of his warm corner. 

Probably among the nice conventioualities of the 
world there would have been “big eyes” made at the 
impropriety of the position of these two remaining 
shut up together as guest and entertainer, but of all 
these precise rules young Arvallah Morgan was bliss- 
fully ignorant, and one might have taken an oath, by 
the bright flash of her defiant eyes, that had such not 
been the case she would dare do as she pleased, and let 
the wide world rave on. 

When her tasks were over she sat herself down 
opposite her guest, with her hands lying idly upon 
her lap. 

“Let me not interrupt your occupations, my 
friend,” observed Blendon as he pulled a paper 
from his pocket and spread it upon his knee. “I 
wish to look at the ship news, and the opportunity 
is very propitious just now ;” adding, as he refused 
the chair which she proffered him, “ No, this seat is 
delightful ; I would hardly exchange it just now for 
athrone. By the way, am I not capital at building 
fires? This has not flagged nor faltered one instant 
since lighted.” 

“A capital hand!” she fully endorsed his senti- 
ments. 

With this he leaned back and briefly ran over the 
news, not that he cared for it, but he thought thus to 
put her at her ease and set her about her usual em- 
ployment. Some time elapsed, and then he became 
conscious that she still sat gazing with earnest wist- 
fulness into the flames; so he made a great matter of 
folding up his paper, and then passed it to her, with 
this commonplace remark : 

“Perhaps you might like to scan its pages ?” 

“ Thank you, no, not to-night.” 

Then he determined to engage her in conversation, 
if possible. 

“ How long has your mother been dead, Miss——” 
“My name is Morgan,” said she. 

“ And mine is McDonald,” he replied. 

And then she answered his inquiry. 

“My mother died ten years ago.” 

“Solong? Then you were a mere child when she 
left you?” 

“Just seven.” 

Thus he had arrived at her age, making it about 
what he had previously judged it to be. 

“And have you lived here ever since without 4 
female companion ?” 

“T have,” she replied; “ever since I was seven 
years of age I have been mostly alone. Somehow, 
I could not seem to become intimate with the few 
people along the coast.” 

Thus she unknowingly acknowledged her diffe- 
rent nature from those around her—a nature that 
gleamed through every movement, and was unmis- 
takably stamped on every one of her fine, strongly 
cut features. 








“T thankfully accept your kind hospitality.” 
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« Your education then,” he said, commiseratingly, 
“ bas been neglected.” 

“ Somewhat,” she answered, “ mostly through lack 
of proper books. We very often have people who 
come here to Morrassy Cliffs for summer recreation, 
and some of them are very kind tome. Last season 
Lady Courteney Fairfax, with her crippled son, was 
induced to visit the coast for his benefit, as bathing, 
coarse food and sea-air, were strongly recommended 
for his health. She allowed the governess attending 
her child to teach me. I went every morning to the 
Moat, the bold headland house lying yonder from 
Morrassy heights. I supplied them with the choicest 
varieties of fish from my father’s nets, and in return 
Miss Sequin opened the doors of science to me; yet 
she was sadly deficient in books, having but one or 
two that she had brought to replenish her memory 
with. They promised, if they came this summer, to 
bring some for me. They have not come, and I am 
inclined to think that perhaps the child died. How- 
ever, Captain Logan has assisted me much this sum- 
mer in some of my desires.” 

“Captain Logan,” said Blendon, quizzingly ; “ some 
gay and sporting Lothario ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with imperturbable gravity, 
“gay in a flowing white beard, bent form and the 
snows of seventy-two winters.” 

“Excuse me,” the young man said, drawing his 
merry face into shape. “ What did he teach you, 
Miss Morgan? Not the art of love, surely?” 

A smile, brilliant and fleeting as lightning, flashed 
over her face; and, understanding that he was 
dispesed to be mischievous at her expemse, she 
gravely answered : 

“He told me that were he only a trifle younger 
he would have been most happy to teach me how to 
love; as it was I must be content with navigation.” 

The perfectly grave innocence of her reply caused 
our traveller to laugh merrily. 

“Well answered, Miss Morgan ; it was an imperti- 
nence in me to make the remark, but you were look- 
ing so ministerial that the bare idea of a man ap- 
proaching you with the soft addresses that win other 
women quite drew this remark from jme unawares.” 
And then he said, questioningly, “Navigation?” 

“ Yes ; he taught me navigation.” 

What a wonder this young girl was to him! What 
a now phase of human nature she presented! Study- 
ing navigation forsooth! An occupation which even 
his mind would hesitate to take up. So he got her 
interested in giving him a brief outline of her 
acquirements, and of those studies which she would 
like te undertake ; and as she talked on, interrupted 
by his occasional monosyllables, he waiched the 
matchless play of her features. 

She casually mentioned that her mother had been 
@ passenger on board a packet that was wrecked off 
the flinty coast, rescued by her father, whom she 
subsequently married. 

From her then came the finely made features, 
proud, haughty features, the most so of any face that 
he had ever looked upon. 

As he gazed upon her a wild, wicked thought— 
feeling—determination—took possession of him. 
What a triumph to subdue her—to conquer her proud 
spirit—to awaken the love of her nature! Such 
leve, intense, strong, passionate, as but few men have 
poured out as a libation for them to quaff. To light 
those flashing orbs with joy—to see that occasional 
smile and the proud repose broken up, would be 
no mean achievement for any man. 

The devil must have soliloquized something like 
that as he stole through embowered Eden. 

“Eve is too happy, wholly unconscious of it as she 
is. I will woo her; I will beguile her; I will insin- 
uate my plausible tale into her heart; I will picture 
what she will gain ;I will tempt her with knowledge 
—anything to destroy the great calmness and im- 
mense purity of her heaven-aspiring soul.” 

Is there no resemblance between the wooer in old 
Edea and the seducer of modern times? Is there 
none? 

By-and-by, McDonald began telling her of his 
home and early education. Fate had been kind to 
him with regard to riches, although we sometimes 
question whether it is much of a kindness after all 
to have the evil influence of opulence if the heart’s 
instincts are not right. He told her of the rich ap- 
pliances of his home, in a far-distant land, twisting 
his pride of birth and station like a sable thread 
through the entire narrative. She listened with a 
sparkling face, and tried to picture each scene as he 
described it, 

At last he spoke of his sister Agatha’s Ly treaty 
dwelling with great minuteness on every detail o 
love, thinking to himself what could his plastic, 
fashionably weak sister know of the tide that would 
one day dart through the inmost soul of this 
dauntless being before him? ‘What a picture she 
was to his novelty-leving fancy, surfeited with the 
languid, vapid and sickening votaries of fashion. 





the abundant coils of hair, now drawn back from 
her full, fair forehead, allowing the dauntless eyes to 
shine unimpeded underneath; the rounded cheeks 
flushed with health, and the lips’ proud, good-hu- 
moured outline. Her form was symmetry’s own. 
Every gesture was graceful, yet resolute, giving one 
the idea that she never moved without a purpose. 
Her short skirts displayed a foot and ankle ad- 
mirably proportioned, being neither fairy-like nor 
ungainly large, This was the young girl’s outline, 
but the play of her features and enrapturing manner 
we cannot hope to give. 

As he went on with his narrative she frequently 
interrupted him with questions, showing how deeply 
interested she was; and when he had concluded she 
said: 

“You ought to be happy !” 

“T don’t know—did I?” 

“ Yes, and very, very good indeed.” 

He looked up, meeting such a searching glance 
from her deep, unfat:.minble ¢yes that he almost 
quailed before her. ‘ven he slowly answered: 

“T suppose so; but then ii does not follow, you 
know, that all rich people are good, no more than 
that all indigent persons are merally depraved.” 

“No; but there is no excuse for yeu to sin, do you 
know? Where or how can the temptation arise? 
With friends to leve and sympathize with you, and 
the means to gratify every reasonable demand, your 
responsibility is great if you sin.” 

“You view riches as very potent then?” 

“They should be, as nearly all crimes are com- 
mitted to obtaim that same coveted metal which you 
seem to possess witheut preper appreciation.” 

“Long possession of 6ven a treasure robs it of its 
value.” 

“TI do not understand your reasoning sophistry. 
The sun has shone upon this wild coast ever since 
my earliest remembrance. I have not yet forgotten 
that his beams warm and make fruitful the rugged 
soil, and give life to vegetation and to man.” 

A smile and a 1::!/-iluets sivlo over Blendon’s face. 

“You argue nu. according s+ worldiy knowledge, 
my child.” 

“T do not need tobe reminded that I am unsophis- 
ticated,” she rather pointedly replied; “I am fully 
aware of the fact, and do not blush to remember it, 
nor of being conscious. that it is easily known.” 

The traveiler was really embarrassed at the mis- 
take he had made, but he had sense enough not to 
apologize, and so with a half-smile let it pass. 

Soon after, breaking through a desultory conver- 
sation, Arvallah lighted another small lamp, and 
pointed to the rude comforts of a couch in the parti- 
tioned room adjoining the one where they had sat; 
and after he had obeyed the significant motion of the 
small but strong hand of his hostess she drew the 
ashes over the coals, which evinced 4 weak re- 
monstrance to the living burial, and ascendcd the lad- 
der to her little room in the loft. 

Presently the feeble beams of the lan; met as 
summary 4 dismissal, and darkness. profound settled 
around the shore. The storm still cv: tinned {awling 
and blustering along the coast, quarr.-ing, wrestling, 
fighting with everything that it met, sb... king, howl- 
ing, and sending the water up and down in a mass 
of froth and fury. The traveller, awed into re- 
verential silence, listened with emotions of fear. It 
was the first night that Blendon McDonald, reared 
and pampered in luxury,. had ever laid his gentle 
limbs upon a barren coast ina rude cottage, and 
some beneficial reflections crowded upon his active 
brain. He was sorry to have been thus peremptorily 
banished from the presence of this water-nymph, but 
still it was not unpleasant to be thus able to think of 
his novel position and his beautiful entertainer. 

“ A pearl upon anocean cliff,” was his last thought 
as sleep closed his eyelids. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE morning broke at last, sullen and gray, 
with the silver mist and sleet still drifting be- 
fore the unabated blast. The storm must have 
lasted for several hours in the night, or else inter- 
mittent showers of rain melted off a part of the icy 
coating, for there was no great depth of snowy par- 
ticles over the earth. 

Arvallah was astir with the gray light, fanning the 
wood until from its scaly sides there exploded 
whole platoons of fairy firearms, sparks innumerable, 
and percussion detonations attesting to the malevo- 
lent spirit of the fire. Some such thought must have 
entered the young girl’s mind, for she smiled as she 
retreated from a shower of fiery atoms, and at that 
moment Blendon came into her presence. 

a rahaes bom 2?” he questioned, dropping 
gracefully beside her on the broad stone hearth. 

“Yes, ss so,” she replied, sitting back to 
watch the flicke flame whose gambolling leaps 
at last warmed itself into life, and it began to do its 





work with a relish, sending large volumes of smoke 
up the sooty flue, and throwing some warmth over 
the smiling couple. 

“ Ylow did you pass the night, Mr. McDonald?” 

She raised her clear, cool-looking eyes to him as 
she asked the question. 

“Never better; only—shall I say it?—I dreamed 
of you.” 

“Me? In what shape didI come? As a fisher- 
maid with wooden shoes ?” 

“A shame upon you for thinking to disfigure my 
beautiful dream !” He made a great show of indigna- 
tion. “ Notinthat way did you come ; but we roamed 
—forgive me—hand in hand—lovers—upon yonder 
gray old shore.” 

Had the morning broke with half the crimson glow 
in the East that showered itself in tidal waves upon 
her cheek it would have promised a pleasanter day 
than was before them. 

“ Ridiculous fancies beset us in dreams,” was her 
cool remark as she sprang up from her knees and 
wert about her morning work, ' 

Xie remained in his lowly position, well knowing 
that she must come back to the fire while preparing 
the morning meal. 

He meait to possess himself of her hand, and he 
meant to compliment her. Compliment her? No; 
that phrase seems to imply more or less of meaning- 
less gallantry. 

He intended to tell her just what he thought of 
her. He would probably leave there for Buxton 
during ‘the day, or her father might return. He 
must make her smile for him. He never had 
met a woman yet but he fancied he was able 
to please her, and now he would give more for 
one willing clasp of this girl’s hand, for the pri- 
vilege of kissing her, than he would for the like fami- 
liarity with all the women he had met in his whole 
life. " 

She came back directly with a little frying-pan, 
filled with a delicate little fish, and, kneeling before | 
the fire, she placed it upon the coals; but he dared; 
not touch her now that she came so closely to him 
—dared not, lest Le should frighten her entirely 
away. ' 

And she asked him: 

“ What of the storm ?” as if he knew oue tiihe of 
the weather signs with which she was conversant. 

“T was out on the cliffs at the imminent risk of a 
slide into the waves just as it began to grow light, 
and”yet I believe that I do not know the quarter 
from which the wind blows.” , 

He finished with a light laugh. 

“Tf you see Buxton,” she replied, “ you will see 
it through a wall of drifting sleet.” 

“I feared as much ; yet it will not be proper for 
me to tax your generous hospitality longer.” 

“ My hospitality is not such as to feel a tax upon 
it ; besides, my father would not be pleased to know 
that a stranger had gone from his door in the midst 
of such a merciless storm as this.” 

“You could teach the world charity, my dear girl, 
and I really wish to make the acquaintance of your 
worthy father; but the opportunity probably will not 
offer this time.” 

Why did her pulses tingle at this faint hope of his 
some time coming to them again? How quickly, 
sometimes, an interest grows up in the heart for 
another with whom we come in contact. 

Blendon amused himself throughout the day, after 
ascertaining that there was no conveyance to take 
him from the coast to his destination, by visiting the 
fishermen along the shore, inquiring into their mode 
of life and receiving much bluff information con- 
cerning the coast fisheries ; and everywhere he heard 
laudations heaped upon Captain Morgan and his 
daughter ; this fanned his growing fancy into a 
flame. With evening he returned to the home of his 
gentle hostess, and was mildly reprimanded for his 
truant proclivities. 

With the close of day the drifting storm trod 
slowly backward from the coast, and a thread of 
pale blue belted the horizon’s verge. It gradually 
widened until the wind, coming round to that quarter, 
ripped the heavy clouds in pieces, and blew them 
where the roving eye could not tell. 

Once more, sitting within the warm halo of the 
struggling blaze, this man became still more infa- 
tuated with the wonderful traits of cha:acter exhi- 
bited in the young girl’smanner. Thero was not the 
least visible embarrassment as she acted the hostess 
and served the humble fare prepared by her own hands. 
And in the evening she drew up the heavy braids 
of hair that had drooped upon her neck all day, tying 
up their superfluous length above the well-defined 
forehead where a knot of scarlet ribbon nodded sau- 
cily at the stranger. She threwacross her knees a 
skein of twine from which she filled the needles in 
the prospect of her father’s soon returning, knowing 
that his nets would need mnch mending. 

Blengon watched her fingers gracefully throwing 
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the twine loops over the needle’s tongue, with the 
skill which long use gives, and he found himself 
regretting the sphere of life in which she had been 
born. So graceful and digrified, what would not 
accomplishments and refined society make of her? 
The sweetest face and the ‘inest figure! And his 
fancy was never so pleasantly absorbed in his life. 
If he could only win her love even, and she so pure 
and exalted, it would be a sunny, green spot in ‘the 
experience of his life. 

Rich himself, and possessed of irresistible manners, 
thus far, whoever he had cared to seek or woo he 
had won. And as the evening hours waned into 
the eternal, there aroso a yain regret that he had 
not been born in the humble sphere that would have 
licensed Herculean feats to win her for his wife. 

But what would his friends say if he should stoop 
to woo a fishermaid of old Morrassy Coast? The 
thought was chimeri¢al, a vain fantasy of a fertile 
brain. 

As if Arvallah Morgan were not made of the same 
clay as himself, as if the same Father did not own 
her as His. as much as any other of His make. Yea, 
more, as if she, in her own complete, reliant self, were 
not worth every atom of a thousand of the vapid, 
superficial and fantastic beings who, bred in sin and 
weak luxury, were yet crowned as society’s queens— 
feeble, unthinking, unreasonable minds in dwarfed, 
diseased bodies; while she, dear nature’s own legiti- 
mate offspring, possessed a mind of unmeasured 
depth, a far-searching, tireless and fearless soul, 
and a perfect body to match. And yet McDonald 
and the majority of men turn away from such 
as these to kneel before false idols, who can in no 
wise satisfy the higher part of their nature. 

. * * * * 


So he stood in the low doorway, bidding her fare- 
well. A nameless look of regret lingered around her 
sweet lips, and he held her hand in his, the strong 
young pulses marking off the time against his palm. 

The calmness of the morning was at variance with 
his feelings. He wanted to say to her, “My soul 
hungers and thirsts after you, my heart bows down 
to you; love me, my beloved.” 

Deep within him came these words, for, standing 
there beside her, there was a charm in her perfect 
womanhood that called loudly upon his better nature 
to surrender. Should he part from her for ever, per- 
haps, and not tell her how she had won upon his 
heart ? 

“ Arvallah,” said he at length, unconsciously tight- 
ening his clasp upon the hand he held, watil her fingers 
grew numb from the pressure, ‘I am loth to leave 
you; yeu somehow have shown me a new side of 
nature ; you have.wen upon my heart until—until it 
seems like cutting away my muscles to. leave 
you. Imay see you again, and I may not. Tell me 
honestly how you feel towards me. Will you miss 
me? Are you sorry or glad that I came here ?” 

A tinge of red began to creep into her rounded 
check, but she seemed to possess the power of re- 
straining it, for it instantly shrank out of sight. 

“TJ shall feel,” she said, “that there is a thin, fine 
thread binding me to the outer world; that there 
is one in the surging mass who has felt a brief in- 
terest in my life.” 

A sort of desolation sounded in her tone, a-fit ac- 
eompaniment to the heavy roar of the tumultuous 
sea and the fitful howling of the wind. 

“Come with me—come with me, Arvallah,” burst 
from him, “and live in the world. and adorn it with 
all your grace and beauty. I will help you to an 
education, toenter society, and, in turn, you shall be 
mine.” 

In the wild impulse of the moment he had thrown 
his arms around her, drawing her closely to him. 

She shook herself free of him, even her hand 
falling out of hie, and she said, very coldly: 

“Tt secms that each has mistaken the other’s 
character. You have placed me on too low a scale; 
I have given yeu too great an elevation. Mistakes 
like these are very painful.” 

A Nova Zembla winter could not be more full of 
enow and ice than her manner. 

“Forgive the mad impulse of the moment. I 
really was insane to repeat such words to you— 
mad!” 

“We will think so. At least I trust that Thave 
given you no occasion to address me in this man- 
ner.” 

“None, unless by the strange perversity of our 
nature we choose to hurl ourselves upon flinty ire- 
bergs to test their power to hurt us. Farewell; the 
eur comes up, and [must away.” 

He looked eagerly in her face as he again took 
her hand. The expression changed not nor wavered. 

“Farewell,” he said agaiv, turning away. 

“ Good-bye,” sheanswered, and he.walked off aleng 
the rugged pathway. 

On the bold highland he turned and wavetl his 
hand, then down the steep declivity he went out of 





sight of her eyes, but not out of her heart. A strange 
feeling crept into her soul—a nameless loneliness— 
a void, vague and unusual, for which she could not 
account. 

And time went on, bearing with it the experience 
of days and nights as usual; but whatever was in the 
maiden’s heart she kept securely there, and again 
took up the nearly uneventful thread of her life—a 
life monotonous enough to. one unused to its toilsome 
outline—a life from which she did not in the least 
shrink nor turn away. There was but little to vary 
the routine. 

In pleasant weather there was the same wide reach 
of fretting and worrying sea—the same gray, bold 
outline of cliffy shore—the same uneasy fishing-boats, 
and the line of low cottages dotting the land. In 
storms the same sea roared and moaned under the 
canopy of flying fog and driving rain. Was it any 
wonder that, growing up thus, wholly dependant 
upon herself for companionship, lonely only as the 
sea raved vehemently at her feet, or rolled musically 
across the harbour as the weather chanced to 
affect it—was it any wonder, we repeat, that the 
young girl should be retiring, dignified and self- 
possessed or self-poised? For from her earliest re- 
membrance up to her seventeenth year there had 
been no noticeable change in this life of hers. Once 
a week in suitable weather she stood on the headland 
watching her father’s schooner sailing away for the 
Bank fisheries, and once a week she anxiously looked 
for his return. 

The arrival of Blendon McDonald, his visit and 
his manner towards her, had been as a heavy pebble 
thrown into still waters, rippling her life from its 
centre even to its outermost bounds. 

From his manner she had learned that she was 
not, as she had supposed, rongh and uncouth in com- 
parison with the polished ladies of the outer world. 
She was capable, were circumstances propitious, of 
eliciting that admiration, or approbation, which 
every woman loves. 

To be sure she had not been without one ardent 
admirer, at least, for Davy Standish, of the schooner 
Lepard, had told her many a time that the sun never 
shone upon @ woman go generously endowed by 
nature as herself; but then Davy thought, probably, 
of her moral courage and ability to govern a beat. 

Strange thoughts beset her by day, and strange 
dreams intruded themselves upon her at night. And 
at last a change of eolourin the skies and clouds, 
and a nameless something in the winds, told of the 
approach of a milder season to the bleak coast. 
With the long days and milder weather the men 
made longer voyages, and the women were left more 
to themselves. 

Nearly all of them had sufficient to oceupy their 
minds and time in the care of large families. 

Arvallah, without this to occupy herself, was 
thrown upon her own resources, which were ex- 
tremely meagre. Her daysshe spent about the little 
house, or in making seemly garments for the uncawth 
children along the coast, receivipg a few coins, 
which she invested in pencils and paper, having a 
natural taste for drawing. 

How intensely she longed for books and know- 
ledge ; and the only way that she could reconcile 
herself to her lot was in the simple faith that if 
God had intended a creature to fly He would have 
provided it with wings. A reasonable and comfort- 
ing assurance. 

At last the summer skies spread blandly over 
them, and sweet,scents drifted up from the rejoicin 
earth. The corn leaves beat the outdoor tune wit 
heavy, indolent pulgations, the little birds dusted 
their travelling suits under ‘the shade of the thorn- 
bushes, or plungéd for a bath into the little pools of 
water that stood in the hallows. 

(To be continued.) 


FACETI£A. 


Avs Irish painter announced in an Irish journal 
that, among other portraits, he had a representation 
of “ Death as large.as life.” 

“Tew often do you knead bread?” asked ane 
honsekeaper of emother. “How often? Why, I 
might say we need it continually,” replied the other. 

ABSENOE OF MIND. 

We have often heard of remarkebile cases of “ ab- 
sence of mind.” ‘Here is one equal toany we have 
seen lately. The man was doubtless a very interest- 
ing head of the family : 

“T say, cap’n,” said a little-eyed man as he landed 
from the steamboat Peytona at wa, “I say, 
cap’n, this here ain’t all.” 

“That's all the baggage yon brought on board, sir,” 
replied the captain. 

“Well, see now, I grant it all.O K.according.to 
‘list—four boxes, three ehesta, two ban’-boxes, port- 















manty, two hams—one part ent—three ropes ot 
inyons, and a téa-kettle; but. you see, cap'n, I an 
dubersom, I feel there’s something short. Thong) 
T've counted ’em nine times, and never took my eyes 
off ’em while on board, there's somethin’ not right 
somehow.” 

“ Well, stranger, the time:is np; there fs all Tino, 
of ;so bring your wife and ‘five children out of th 
cabin and we are off.” 

“ Them’s 'em, them’s “em! I knowed ‘T’d fore 
something.” ? 


No tune, itis said, is so popular yet so hard to 
eatch.as for-tune. 

Howto make: good jam: Crowd twenty -fashion 
ably dressed ladies into ane omnibus. 


DIDN'T DRIVE.A WAGON. 

A switness.in-court who had been cantionsd to give 
a precise angwer to every question, and not..te talk 
about what'he might think the. gnestion meant, was 
interrogated.as follows: 

“ You drive a wagon ?” 

“ No, sir, I donot.” 

“ Why, man, did you not,tell my leaxmed.friend so 
this. moment ?” 

* Noy six, I did not,” * 

“Now, sir, I put it toyou en your eath,.do you ns 
dvive a wagon?” 

“No, six.” 

“What.is.yonr ocenpation then?” 

“T drive a herse, six.” 

Or all the dust thrown-into men’s dust 
is the most blinding: ee 

A cERrTaLN Mr. Coffin.once being blessed “by the 
birth of a son, a friend offered one hundred pounds 
for the privilege of naming him. The offer was de- 
clined, however, when it was proposed to christen 
the child Mahogany. ‘ 


COULDN'T TELL WHICH. 

Henry IV. of France being out one day ‘hunting, 
lost his party and was riding alone. Observing 
country feHow standing upon a gate, apparently on 
the watch, he asked him what he was looking for. 

“T’ve come here,” says he, “ to’see the king.” 

“Get up behind me,” replied the mowarch, “and I 
will soon conduct you to the place where you will be 
sure to see him.” 

Hodge, without any scruple, mounted; but a3 
they were riding along he put this sagacions qnes- 
tion : 

“'Phey tell me he’s got a power of lords with hin, 
how may ® body know which is him ?” 

The king-replied that he would be able ‘to ‘tistix- 
guish him by seeing all his attendants take off-their 
hats, while he himself remained covered. 

Soon afterthey joined the hunt, when all the circle, 
as may well be expected, were greatly surprised to 
see the king so oddly attended. 

When they were arrived his Majesty, tarting to 
the clown, asked ltim if he thought he coufd'tell 
which was the king, 

“T don't know,” answered he, “but faith ft mns: 
be one of us two, for we've both got our hats en.” 


“ Wuy.do you drive such a,pitiful careass,as that? 
don’t you put.a heavier ceat.of flesh on him?’ 
said;a gentleman to an Irish carman. “A heavier 
coat.of fleshon him! By the powers, the poor 
cuoatnne can hardly carry the little there is.on him 
now |” 

THE OFRCUS. 

A circus eame to town, and every knavwe how 
the music and the grand tent and the fine horses st 
all the Hittle boys going. Sixpencesand shillings aw 
in great demand, and many a choice bit of money 
have the eireus-riders carried away which we sea? 
for a better purpose. 

A little boy was sean looking rownd the «premises 
with a great deal of curiosity. r 

“Hullo, Johnny!” said a man who knew him; 
“ going to the circus ?” 

. “Mo, sir,” answered Johuny ; “fathar don’t hike 

“Qh, well, T'll- gi a the money to go, Jahnr.” 
snidthe man. bss ot 2 : 

“Pather ve of them,” answered John. 

“Go for ‘this once ; I']] pay forvyon.” 

“No, sir;” said Johnny ; “my father wowldgivem’ 
the-money if ‘he ‘thought it best ; besides, Pve sv! 
two-shillings‘in my strong box—twice enough to. 

“P’d-go, Johnny, for once; it's wonderful the 
the horses do; your father needn’t know it,” #- 


_ man. 
“Dshan't,” said the boy. 
“Mow -why?” said the man. 
“"®ause,” said Johnny, “after-I’d been I could not 
leok my father right in the eyes, and I can now.” 
DanqtistR¥.--“ Hem,. very. odd ; I qaust hawe-made 
some pistake—there's nothing the matter with. this 
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tooth. Never mind, I'll try again. Of course I 
won't charge you for pune. more than one of them, 
no matter how many I take out.” 

A reacneR said to # little girlat school: “Ifa 
naughty girl should: hurt-you, like. a good girl you 
would forgive her, wouldn’t you?” “ Yes, ma’am,;” 
she replied, “ if I couldn’t eatch her.” 

GERMAN POLITENESS, 

The Duke of Nassau, while walking on the banks 
of the Rhine, near Mayence, asked a boatman whether 
the river continued to rise. . 

“ You stupid donkey !” replied the boatman, “ yon 
have been walking an hour here, and ask me whether 
the water rises ?” 

The duke walked away langhing. 

“Do yon know whom you have been talking 
to?” asked another boatman of the first. 

“No. Who was he?” 

“Why, it was the Duke of Nassau.” 

“Well, lam gladI was not rude!” was the,com- 
placent rejoinder, 

Tus Last AppiTron To “ovr Goose Civs.”-—— 
Tailors on Strike.—Punch, 

Tug Ruteye Passton.—ZLittle Girl: “Wull ye 
gie’s ha’pennies for this thrippeny, for ma granny’s 
feared it’s no a gude ane 2”—Punch. 

Spare His Fsetrnes.—The King of Prussia. hes 
made one ‘stipulation, in the event of his visiting 
Paris to see the Exhibition. He is not to be lodged 
in the Luxembourg.— Punch. 

Conpomznce.—friend: “To be married im a 
month? Well, old fellow, you mustn't allow your- 
self to get low about it, though I know what jit is— 
doosed depressing idea !”—Punch.. _ 

A Wetcome Girt.—Looking into a well-known 
shop window in Oxford Street, just after the last 
changes in the Government, the thought occurred 
that the most acceptable present Lord Derby could 
have would be a Stationary Cabinet.— Punch. 

PotiticAL Economy.—Mr. Gladstone has been 
able to effect a great saving in liis household. He 
is so constantly “waited on” by Reformers that’ he 
has discharged all his footmen as supertluous luxu- 
ries.— Punch. 

A PROFESSIONAL View or THINnes.—Our station- 
master’s wife now and then wins a pair or two of 
gloves on the Derby. When asked her size she 
does not say, like ordinary people, six and a half, but 
exactly 6.30.—-Punch. 

Way should fish always be the last conrse of.a 
+ aeyl Because they are the finnish by nature.— 

an. 



























































ARITHMETIOAL,—.Mr. Staighlace (propounding a 
problem in simple proportion): “ I say, Pinsend, ifthey 
makes sich a.tremenjus fuss about them vulgarfrac- 
tions 0’ tailors strikin’, I wonder what'd be the con- 
serkense if we.men was to strike.” —Fiam. 
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STATISTICS. 


A 2BTURN issuedrecently shows that the- amount 
of sugar used in breweries for which duty was col- 
lected in the round terminating March 31st last was, 
in England 54,478 cwt., in. Scotland 407 owt., aad.im 
Treland.1,926 oswé. : 

The number of persons who visited the British 
Museum in 1866 was as follo ws :—General visitors, 
exclusive of readers, 468,279; in 1865, 369,967; 
in 1864, 432,339 ; in 1862 the number was 895,077. 
nates 1866, 99,857; 1865, 100,271; 1861, 

,410. 





































, BRAZILIAN. SHOPKEEPERs,—A writer, who has just 
returned from a visit to Brazil, informs us that he 
was mueh amused at the apparent apathy of the 
Brazilianshopkeepers. If they are engaged, as now’ 
1S not unfreqnently the case, in talking politics or 
reading a newspaper, or perhaps only enjoying « 
cool seat.inithe back of their shop,-they will often 
say they have not the article inquired for, rather” 
than rise to feteh it;-and.if the oustomer persists in 
pointing it outin the shop, he is coolly desired to get 
it for himself, and'lay down the money. 





on this subject has been issued. It refers to the Act 
George fV., directing banns of matrimony to be pub- 
lishedimmediately after the second lesson, and states 
that, as marriages have been solemnized after pub- 
lication of banns at different times during the morn- 
ing service, doubts as to the | 
ing have been entertained. It therefore provides 
‘hat—1. In-the interpretation of the said recited Act 
the words “immediately after the second lesson” in 
the second section of the said Act shall apply.and be 


BANNs or ‘MATRIMONY.—The bill to fix the law | 


y of the proceed- | 


as to the time of evening service. 2. No marriage 
solemnized before the passing of this Act after any 
publication of banns during the time of morning 
service shall be or be held to be imvalid by reason of 
any irregularity in the time of publication. 3. No 
clergyman who, befere the passing of this Act, shall 
have solemnized matrimony after any publication of 
banns during the time of morning service shall be 
punishable under the 21st section of the said recited 
Act, by reason of his having solemnized the same 
after any publication as aforesaid, 








THE OATH. 
“ Don’r forget.mo!” sighing sadly, 
So my darling bade farewell ; 
Haply deeming I would gladly 
Disenchant me of her spell. 


Ah! thesiren! when did beanty 
Askin vain Love's simple debt ? 
Or whene’er did languid duty 
Heed the warning, “ Don’t forget”? 


By her-eyes where love reposes ; 
By her wreath of golden hair ; 

By her cheek’s ungathered roses ; 
By her neck divinely fair ; 


By her bosom, throne of blisses, 
Hiding from the wanton light, 

Pale with envy at the kisses 
That her bolder lips invite ; 


By the hours so sweetly squandered 

. In the summer TNOONS ; 

By the orchard where we wandercd 
In the sheen of harvest moons ; 


By the poets, new and olden, 
Who in pity lent us speech 

For the fancies, rare and golden, 
That our words could never reach ; 


By_all these.my oath is given : 
Though my.soul. remember not 
Earthly fame or hope of heaven, 


She shall never be forgot! J.C. 8. 
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GEMS. 


Tue mind is enlightened by contradictions, when 
these arise from.a natural desire of seeking and dis- 
covering truth. 

Tue advantage of living does not consist in length 
of days, but. in the.right improvement of them. As 
many days as we pass without doing some good are 
so many days entirely lost. 

Cocks may stop, hearts may cease to beat, bnt 
still'time gves on, staying or accelerating its pace 
for none; no prayers advance er delay its speed, 
though the and joyons ¢ount its strekes by se- 
conds of a different length. 

Ir youwish to reform the wortd, begin by reforming 
yourself and then devote your attention to reforming 
and pr nth y the habits, manners, and princi- 
ples of the children and youth who are next.to come 
on tothe stage of aetion. 








TEMPTATION. 

WH0 has not feltthe power of temptation—yielded 
to its insidious influences? As the poor bird, unable 
to turnfrom the charmed gaze of the venomous rep- 
tile, drops at last,into.the hideous mouth yawning to 
receive it, so has this witty enchanter lured naulti- 
tudes.of .haman'beings to their rnin. Its victims are 
numbered by hundreds and by thousands. In the 
eloquent language of another, “On the right hand 
and on the left, the high and the low, the rich aad 
the poor, the learned and the unlearned jall,,aad vir- 
tue sighs over the vast destruction.” 

It is by flowers, devices and cunningly devised 
schemes .that temptation wins the trophies it does. 
Leagued withthe enemy of mankind in the fearful 
work of destruction, it gloats over its work.of ruin 
when it is wrought with an exultation fiendish as 
that of the demon. kiag. 

dt. is,adeaxiul thing, the ruin of the-soul-—- 

‘The seddest sight¢he eye can know. 

The iragic fate of that young girl, so touchingly 
sung by Hood, brings:the.tears.to our eyes. Hers 
is the stery.of many another. 
destitute—-oh, the misery conveyed in these words! 
Alone in the heart of a great city, with not where to 
lay ‘her head, emaciated, haggard and despairing, 
temptation found her an easy victim, lured her 
trembling footsteps tothe river's brink ; the fate of 
the poor suicide was hers. 

Lstood..in the presence of «an inebriate, one who 
had’been 2 youth of the rarest proniise, the light of 


Homeless, friendless, | 


eye told a fearful tale; told how the maelstrom of 

temptation had drawn him within her winding cur- 

rent. 

A friend was pleading with him with tearful ear- 

nestness, pleading that he would return to the path 

of rectitude from which he had heedlessly wandered. 

Never shall I forget the emotions of shame and re- 

morse that dyed his countenance and was manifest 

in the very tones of his voice. 

“ You behold a slave of intemperance, a victim of 

temptation. I mightas well attempt, were I bound 

hand and foot with chains of adamant, to snap them 

asunder as to break from its power.” 

It was a sad retrospect, the reviewal of his career, 

sadder as we remembered what it might have been. 

A few weeks later and the bell tolled out his re- 

quiem; his life sands had fallen, and the weary 

spirit had éscaped frem its tenement of clay. 

As I looked upon the coffined dead I shuddered. 

It was a mournful sight. Genius herself must have 

wept as #he beheld it, for it was the remains of 

one of her brightest sons lured by temptation to ruin. 

Temptation ever loves a shining mark, the fairest 

flowers of humanity ; the brightest buds of-premiso 

it wantonly blights. ‘True, there -have been those 

who have broken. away frem its.degrading influence, 

and lived a life of usefulness. But the instances are 

rere, “few and far between.” Yet let us be chary 

of our censure ; let us speak leniently; let us have 

charity, that charity the which if we have not, 

“though we speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and understand all knowletige,” yet without 

it we are as nothing. 

We too yield to temptation, not once or twice, 
but often and again. We are none of us proof 
against it, no, mot one. And yet itis said we are 
not tempted above what we are able to bear. Let 
us remember this, tried and tempted as we often are, 
tossed upon the tempestuous sea of ‘life by the whirl- 
winds of passion, and let us remember too that not 
always will our frail bark be driven hither and thi- 
ther upon the stormy main of life. 

Steering on towards the port of safety, the haven 
of rest, we shall reach it ere long; even naw, it aay 
be, its “red lights” can be almost discerned. 

But whether our voyage be lenger er shorter, ’mid 
tempests or in sunshine, be ever engraven upon the 
tablets of our hearts the earnest charge to the 
mariner upon life’s ocean : 

Be watchful, be vigilant, for danger may he 

Ato hour when all seems.securest 40 thee; 

Slacken not sail at inlet or island, 

Straight for the beacon ster, straight for the highland. 
And we shall east anchor, when the voyage of life 
is done, in the ‘harbour of that ‘city not made with 
hands,” the haven of eternal rest. H. A. W. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 

Tlonace GREELEY seys that the darkest day in 
any man’s earthly career is that wherein he fizat 
fancies there is.some.casier way of gaining a shilling 
than by fairly earning -it. 

An Australian settler has.made his way into Vic- 
toria across country, from awithin 400 miles of the 
Gulf of Carpeptayia, in the short.space.of eleven 
days. 

Vasit oF Tue Prexcrss.ar Wares to Barn.— 
It is rumoured: in Baththatethe Pxincess.of Wales is 
about to visit that eity for the benefit of the thermal 
waters, which have sequired great notoriety for the 
cure of cases of rhenmatism and stiff joints. The 
rumour fixes on Vellore, the residence of the Rev. 
Prebendary Kemble, as the place where her Royal 
Highness .avill.sojouxn during her stay. 

THE CoLLections or Prorzssor.AGAssiz.—Pro- 
fessor Agassiz’ immense collections in Brazil have 
been in good part opened and .azranged. They in- 
clude 50,000 pee —- ane sre over 
2 species, 2 ich ere supposed to be new 
easing This collection now exeeeds these of the 
British Museum and the Jardin des Plantes ynited, 
containing altogether more than.9,000. species. 

Tun Instinct or AniMats.— Travelling in 
Oregon one constantly findshimself on the banks of 
a wide glassy Jake ; ing overits uurippled sur- 
face, the eye anidioe saben en what, to the inexpe- 
rienced ia hunter’s creit, appeaxs.te de,amall elumps 
of twisted or dead and leafless tree tops, 
the trunks of which are hidden in the water; but 
‘the Indian or “trapper ” discerns in a second that tho 
apparent branches are fhe antlers of a -herd of Wapiti 
that have been driven into the water by breeze flies. 
Wild cattle seek like.means of ting them- 
selves against such terrible foes. A perfect forest 
of ‘horns may frequently be witnessed in a pool, but 
not.a vestige of the bullocks, save their noses, kept 











taken to apply to the time of morning service.aa svell 


en admixing circle. The bloated form and glassy 





above water for the purpose of breathing.—-At 
inthe Walderness. By the Wanderer 
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yw NT 3. It is etiquette for the lady to be the first to speak to a 
CONTENTS. gentleman she has previously met. 4. We are not aware 
that barristers live in different coloured houses from other 
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or make your final bow to him. 

A. W. Y.—Not worth @ rush: The rushes, it should}, 
noticed, have # fresh-gathered look, being of a lively groe, 
colour. It was the custom to strew the floor anew on thy 
arrival of a guest of wo he consequence; and to omit this pr. 
ceeding was to bre y & bad to the new comer, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Rosert Hay.—The tattoing may be removed by cauterizing 
or blistering—both very unpleasant operations. 
M. B.W.—There is a gold-revivor sold at the artists’ colour- 
shops which will answer your purpese. 
Marrix.—The Salii were.an order of priests instituted by 
uma, 
E.tey.—Mastard should be made with water that has 
been boiled and allowed te cool; hot water destroys its pro- 
perties. 
Wuxnie Seatoy.-—-l. Colour of hair yery light brown. 
2. You cannot do better than consult the medical officials of 
tc. Brompton Hospital. 

A:rrep B.—l. Your poems were rejected with thanks a 
nutber or so since. 2. Tolerably good; suitable for a house 
of business. 

H. Y. Yares.—If you wish to improve your voice give up 
emoking ; it must be more or less injurious to the voca) 
organ. 

J. Warson.—After a long search through the indices of 
Tus Lonpon Reaver we have been unable to tind the para- 
graph von mention; possibly you gave usa wrong reference, 
or at least heading. 

Jesste.—The word Mortier means a cap of state anciently 
worn by the Kings of France, and afterwards by the presi- 
dents of parliament in Paris; it resembled that at present 
worn by the presidents of the courts of justice. 

Lyquristrive.—*“ Cara mia” is Italian for “ my dear,” “ Caris- 
eima mia” is “ my dearest"—lady; “Caro Mio” is “my 
dear,” and “Carissimo Mio" “my dearest.” Do not make 
mistake in the genders. 

Derocnepa.—l. It is not known at present whether the 
Irish militia will be called out this year. 2. About twenty 
pounds. 3. The troops will shortly have anlincrease made in 
their pay. 

G. Corr.—We really cannot decipher the handwriting of 
this correspondent; if, however, he will take the trouble to 
write to us again more intelligibly we will endeavour to an- 
ewer his question. 

FLorence.—A marriage between a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant should be twice solemnized: once in the church 
of each religion. It would, nevertheless, be valid in Eng- 
jand if solemnized in a Protestant church. Not so ina Ro- 
man Catholic Cnurch in Ireland. 

J. M@—Why not make a will? If you do not one third of 
your personal property will go to your wife, and the residue 
to your children iu equal shares. The duty payable to the 
Probate Court will be heavier in the case of an administra- 
tion than in that of @ probate. Muke your will. 

A. G.G. B. asks, Can an apprentice at the death of his 
master claim his indentures, without any premium, an out- 
door apprentice, and three years and a half to serve? The 
executor of the master may at his option refuse or retain the 
services of an apprentice, 

An OLp Susscriser.—The will is not illegal, although no 
executor is appointed. The widow may prove as adminis- 
tratrix with the will annexed (cum testamento annexo). This 
may be done at any time after a week from the death of the 
busband. 

A. M. S.—The hair is « rich dark brown, but you use too 
much oil or pomatum. Alice means a nobly d ded lady. 
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Rocrr.—There is nothing like a elear conscience to make 
either man or woman brave; it will sustain under the 
heaviest burdens, enable one to perform the severest duties, 
and look all men in the face. There is no spring, no spar, 
no inspiration like this, to feel that we have omitted no task, 
and left no obligation unfulfilled; this fills the heart with 
satisfaction, and the soul with stren 
Buve Bett or Scortayp.—If your lover be a drunkard, or 
in any degree addicted te the vice of drinking, discard him 
at once, without indeed he gives you sufficient proof by the 
lay of a certain time that he has become reformed, other- 
wise nothing but grief can ceme of such a match, the more 
especially that t you are of - lege 4 nature. ng way of excuse 
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great expectations. 
very pretty, amiable, weil educated, and ha’ 


hair, and an official 
must not excedd 


church. spondent 


‘cea bea member of the Church ot 


; & widow money not objected to. 
Laowaxp, twenty-one, 5 ft. 9 in. in ¢, dark brown hair, 
considered a fi fellow for age, and with 


a of 602. per annum, which will be increased from tims 


¢ must be # young lady about eighteen, 


aibas dark, and have a decent education. 


twenty-one, 5 ft..10 in. in height, brown hair, 


SPorTsMan, 
blue eyes, good looking, with an annual income from a |p. 
crative prdentan of 100/. per ‘annum, highly educated, ang 
has mdent must be under eighteen, 


hav¢some money, 


you say he is h ber the 
that “ handsome is that Nene does.” 


ALL THE WHILE. 


The nights they come and the nights they go 
And the rosy twilights round them lie— 
And the stars are bright and the stars are sweet, 
And [ sit in the silence and watch them meet; 
But all the while my heart beats low, 
For the moon is out of my sky! 


The seasons come and the seasons go— 
Spring so gay, and wintér so drear— 
And I sit in the light of the golden hours, 
And pick the blus! et beautiful flowers; 
Bat all the while my heart beats low, 
For the May is out of my year! 


The mornings come and the mernings go— 
Yellow and purple, crimson and gray, 
And the milk-maid sizgs as she calls her cows, 
Amiste furtua md whistles the while he ploughs; 
but ali rhe while my heart beats low, 
For the lark, the lark is away! 


The rain descends, and the gardens gor. 
And the cammomile makes green her bed, 
And the bushes are full as bushes can hold 
Of bells of silver and globes of gold; . : 
Bat all the while my heart beats low, 
For the rose, the rose, she is dead! 
The Ci they ebb and the tides they flow, 
An 
And the ships with their white sails flowing / 
Like a forest of silver, cover the sea; 4 
And all the while my heart beats low 
For the one good ship gone down! 





AO. 


of nature it offers many and varied attractions in the 


wild flowers which everywhere deck 


“The zigzag paths and juts of pointed rock.” 
To the archwologist the remains of the famous fortification 
known as Danes’ Dyke offers an additional attraction. 
ALEXANDRA, tall, hand , and of independent means. 
Harry B., a widower with @ young family, tall, fair, not 
bad looking, and a mechanic. 

Tuomas W. T., 5 ft. 3 in, fair, good looking, and a steward 
on board of a Queen's ship. 

Ernest F., twenty-one, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, rather dark, 
good loosing, and salary of 100/. per annum, with good pros- 
pects. 

Dvuxe Ne xson, forty-five, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, and a trades- 
man. Respondent must not be under — nor over fifty, 
rather tall, thoroughly domesticated, and would prefer a 
lady’s-maid or housekeeper. 

New Zgacanpex, forty, and in comfortable circumstances. 
Respondent must be good looking, affectionate, and with 
some education; age immaterial; a nursery governess would 
suit, and with a relative to support would be no objection. 
Ricarpo, twenty-three, tall, dark, handsome features, black 
hair, gentlemanly, and an annuity of @ year. Re- 








Marian appears to be compounded of Mary, bitter, sad, sor- 
rowful; aud Ann, gracious. (Your handwriting is clear and 
good.) 

D. M‘Baips.—You need not stop a day after you have at- 
tained twenty-one unless you please. If you do remain you 
must serve the whole term. We recommend you earnestly 
to serve out your indentures, unless you have very strong 
reasous for rescinding them. 

Caractacus.—You are legally at liberty to take what name 
you please; for your own sake, however, that is for the sake 
of honesty to tradespeople, and any property you may in- 
herit in the future, you should advertize your change of 
name in the leading daily newspapers, taking care to pre- 
serve one or two of these prints for future reference. 

A Weti-wisuzre—l. The prices of photographic lens 
are as follows: Landscape, for pictures 8} by 6}, 5/. 10s.; 
combination portrait lens, 8} by 6}, 252. 2. The electric 
light is not sufficiently actinic for portraiture. 3, For the 
various processes of photography you had better 


dent must be about twenty-two, fair, well connected, and 
with a small income, 

Ansiz and Misyiz. “ Annie,” twenty-two, tall, fair, brown 
hair and eyes, ladylike, and good looking. ‘ Minnie,” 
twenty, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, and very ladylike. 
Respondent must be tall and fair. 

Janetand Acres. “Janet,” cightecn, 5 ft in height, black 
bair and eyes, and fair. “Agnes,” seventeen, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, black bair, and large gray eyes. Respondents must 
be tall, fair, rather good looking, and not above twenty-five ; 
tradesmen and total abstainers preferred. 

Pacing, Karey, and Muy. “Pauline,” twen 
5ft. 2in. in height, mele. and pth se looking. “ 
twenty, 5 ft. 24 in. in height, dark hair, dark gray eyes, and 
good looking. “ Milly,” twenty-two, dark, very ladylike, 
and pretty. 

A Winower (a mechanic), who earns good 


wages and has 

two sons, one fourteen and a; —— the other five. 
et eo 10 in. in ht, dark, and healthy. 
ust be sober, a good Eonsskeopet, and from 


-four, 
iy," 





the “A. B. O. of Pho oe yam y, published by the Stereo- 
scopie Company; price 1 

Rosz.—1. Servieties are ‘oot atevery meal by persons Ina 
certain position in life. 2. The decoration of a house entirely 
depends upon the occupier’s taste, although it is true there 


ewenty-cieies te to thirty-six. 


Emity B.—Have you no male relative whagrutt ty afer 
hints bring this lover of cama 00 speceeegree y a 





should be a difference between “ town and country” houses. 





tions? He must indeed " kind of 
to treat you as you acuemne. Du you ve en ine 
moral right by peur augennreals as your bus- 


homely adage, 


the sun shines more than the storm can frown, 


Josrra.—Few places will so well repay you asa visit to the 
noble Yorkshire headland of Flamborough. To the lover 


scenery of its coast-line and the beauty and variety of the 


Quitiprivrr, twenty-four, 5 ft. 94in. in height, strong! 
set, fair, blue eyes, good er yay fond of muajc and can P= 
well, helding an tment in the Roya! Navy, and salary 
quite cempetent to a wife in re: tability. Respondons 
must not ie! than “Q” (from country preferred), 

Moss Rose and Roszsup. “Moss Rose,” twenty-seven, 
5 ft. Gin. in height, fair, blac von and curly brown hair. 

“ Respbud,” nineteen, 5 ft 4 in, in height, blue; eyes, and 
dark brown hair. Both well educated and in a respectabls 
peecend in life. Respondents must be tall, dark, aud re- 
spectably connected.’ “Moss Rose" prefers sailors. 
FLoreyce and Musyte. “Florence,” nineteen, about 5 ft 
in height, dark. hair and.eyes—in fact, a clear brunette, and 
nice looking. Respondent must be tall, -dark, and good 
Sra (a Protépalgnal of good fortune preferred). “ Minnie,” 

pb arn in height, fair, Phe hair, large blue eyes, aud very 

ust be dark, tall, handsome, well 
oemek. in pomesnien of some money (a professional 
preferred). 


Communications RECEIVED:— 

Wu is ge rte to’ by—* Marie.” fair, blue eyes, light 

brown hair. elgnt ds good family ; and—* Emily H.,” sixteen, 

medium height, dark, pretty, and ladylike. 

Epwarp by—“G. F. J.,"" seventeen, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 

and brown hair—“E. F.," seventeen, 5 ft. 4} in., dark hair 

beep eyes, and looking—* Arabella,” ei; hteen, 5 ft.2in. 

ht, dark brown hair and eyes, and cheerful; and— 
” eighteen, 5 ft. 4in., brown eyes, black hair, and 


R. S. W. and J. 8. S. respectively by—‘“Clara ” and 
“Rose B.” “Clara” is twenty, 5 ft. 4 i, and dark hair and 
eyes—" Rose B.,” rye. 5 ft., and light brown hair and 
both are good singers, "and domesticated ; also by 
“ Eolia.” “Ladybird,” twenty-two, 
5ft. 2 in. in haleh, brown hair, and blue eyes—* Eolia,” 
—— 5 ft. 1 in., dark brown hair, and hazel eyes; both 


G. R. ‘i G. by—" E. F.,” twenty-two, medium height, good 
tempered, good looking, can make her own dresses, wush 
and iron a shirt, command a regiment of 
and be a Jady withal in company—in fact, 
a — mechanic, 
Frank Percival by—“Kate Raglan,” twenty, of middis 
height, and dark. 
x W. by—“E. Constance,” seventeen, 5 ft. 4 in., dark 
hair, and hazel eyes; and—“A Lady of Leeds,” seventeen, 
hs ey we ‘ht, dark, and good looking, 

A. C. Lioyex. Woxpsworta by—"Carrie" and 
« Bitie? fy ca the J twenty and twenty-three, tall, and dark; 
and—* by—* ” twenty-three, short, well- 
formed Ao Cais, light brown hair, dark gray eyes, tho 
daughter ofa first-class tradesman in Jersey, well educated, 
plays the piano, Sy is domesticated. 
iB B. by—“O. W. Z.” 
TB. by—*M. @ T.,” forty-one, tall, respectable, frugal, 
has saved money, of Christian principles, and active habits. 
8. OC, by—* La Peau Blanche,” thirty, 6 ft 1 in. in height, 
dark hair and eyes, well educated, a Oatholic, speaks Lng- 
lish, and is in a good business. 
Aysuiz by—* Water-Wolf,” twenty, 5 ft. 7 in., fair, good 
looking, lively, a linendraper, and on reaching ‘twenty- one 
will receive a considerable sum. 
G. by—“ A. W. H1.,” 5 ft. 10 im. in height, fair, and 
in a crack bi business. 
Louisa by—" J. B. A,” smenenenasS ft.8 in. in height, and 
fair; and—*Tom Challoner,” twenty, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, 
light brown hair, whiskers, and moustache, fond of music, 
good looking, and a clerk with 70/.a year, and an advance 
of 20/. every year. 
Primrose by—“T. H. B.,” eighteen, fond of music, 
organist, and in business with his mother. 


ts and kittles, 
ust the wife for 





Pant XLIX., ror June, is now Reapy. Paice 64. 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. VILL of Taz Loxpoy Reapur. Price 
4s. 6d. 


Also, the Trrtz and Inpex to Vor. VIII. Price Ove Pexxr. 


Nos. 2 aun 9 om Tue Lonpon ReapeR HAVE BEEN Kir 
PRINTED. 


pi 
N.B—Correspoypents must ApprEss THEIR LETTERS TO 
tae Eprror or “Tae Lowpos .2#aver,” 334, Strand, W.C. 


tyt We cannot undertake tc ieturn Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us volunturily, authors should retain 
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Strand, by J. Watsox. 
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